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THE PUBLISHERS’ 


ALEXANDER POWELL TALKS 
AGAINST WAR TIME 
EXTRAVAGANCE 


‘IF we are to win this war it will be neces- 
sary for us to make sacrifices, to practice 
self denials, to endure hardships of which 
we never dreamed. . If millions of our 
young men are prepared to give up their 
lives for the nation, is it too much to ask the 
rest of us to give up for a time our comforts 
and our pleasures? . It is a duty to re- 
frain from every form of extravagance. The 
man who is planning to buy this summer a 
new touring car which he does not really 
need may be reminded that the price of that 
car would place an ambulance in the field — 
and every ambulance means the saving of 
many lives. A French or Belgian child can 
be kept from cold and hunger for ten cents 
a day. The price of a theatre ticket would 
take care of a kiddie for three weeks; the 
price of a bottle of champagne for two 
months.” From “Brotuers 1n Arms” by 
Alexander Powell. 


‘“*HOW TO MAKE THE GARDEN PAY”’ 


Now that the hoe is as mighty as the 
sword, many people who have never before 
planted a garden, have gone back to nature 
as an evidence of their patriotism. For 


these beginners, “How to MAKE THE GarR- 
DEN Pay” a Manual for the Intensive Cul- 
tivation of Home Vegetable Gardens, will 
prove invaluable. The book is by Edward 
Morrison and Charles Thomas Brues, As- 
sistant Professor of Economic Entomology 
at Harvard, and gives practical information 
as to what to plant in a small garden plot so 
that the greatest possible quantity may be 
produced; it tells the amateur gardener 
whether to-plant certain ‘seeds in hills or 
rows, and it warns him as to what insects to 
be wary of,-and tells him how to extermin- 
ate them when they’ appear. 


SI BRIGGS WORTH LISTENING TO 


Mrs. Madeline Yale Wynne, author of 
**Si Briggs Talks,” a collection of amusing 
anecdotes of New England, written in free 
verse, has by no means exhausted her store 
of such tales in the present little volume. 
When permission was asked to include one 
of the verses in the paper published daily 
at the recent Allied Bazaar in Boston, Mrs. 
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Wynne replied: “Si Briggs is very much 
pleased to be invited to the Bazaar. He 
says it makes him think of the child when 
its mother set it down hard on a chair and 
said: ‘ You set where you’re sot. I brung you 
here to have a good time. Now you have it!’”’ 


THE EFFECT OF THE WAR UPON 
RELIGION 


To those who contend that the war has 
brought a new lease of life to religion, and 
to those who believe that the old forms of 
worship must go after the war, “Papers 
FROM Picarpy”’ will be of intense interest. 
The book is written by two army chaplains, 
T. W. Pym and Geoffrey Gordon, and deals 
with the practical religious effects of the 
war upon the men of the fighting forces. 
Apparently the effects of the experience 
have been of a distinctly religious nature, 
and these two chaplains, who have been 
serving at the front for months past believe 
that religion has come to take on a new 
significance and has become a source of 
deep spiritual comfort to many men in the 


“trenches, to whom, in the ordinary course 


of their lives, it meant little or nothing. 


THE OLD MEN HAVE THE HARDEST 
LOT, SAYS DEMETRA VAKA 


Demetra Vaka (Mrs. Kenneth-Brown), 
whose ‘latest book, “THe HEART OF THE 
Barxans,” has just been published, has 
spent the last few months in Europe. She 
tells of an interesting conversation which 
took place in England, through which she 
discovered a new type of hero. A young 
woman whose husband and brothers were 
at the front made the statement that the 
hardest rdéle was played by the women who 
had to sit at home and wait, and with this 
Mrs. Kenneth-Brown agreed. ‘“There- 
upon,” she says, “an old gentleman from 
the other corner, in vehement passionate 
tones which made the pathos of what he 
said the more poignant, cried, ‘No, madam, 
no! The hardest lot is not that of the 
women but that of the old men, who are 
longing to serve, but who cannot because 
they are too old!’ And somehow he man- 
aged to convey to me the tragedy of these 
old men who long to carry arms for their 
country, and cannot.” 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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DEVOTED TO THE ENRICHMENT OF FAMILY LIFE 


CELEBRATING JULY 4th, 1917 


WE have grown accustomed to the 
idea— and the practice—of a 
sane and safe celebration of the 
Fourth of July. Flag drills have 
been substituted for firework dis- 
plays, and ice-cream has taken the 
place of cannon crackers. The chil- 
dren have shown themselves hap- 
pily ready to celebrate sanely and 
safely, after the manner suggested. 
We might repeat this year, to the 
last detail, this new-fashioned cele- 
bration to the entire satisfaction of 
the boys and girls. But the nature 
of the times makes still another 
modification in the observance of 
the Fourth desirable. President 
Wilson has made it clear that one 
of the most important patriotic 
duties of women during the present 
crisis is wise economy in the use of 
food. One of the first ways in which 
this wise economy can be brought 
about is by the making of vegetable 
gardens in even the smallest avail- 
able spots. Long before the Fourth 
of July, not only men, but women, 
and also children, will very likely 
have made their gardens, both 
large and small. 

Might not, therefore, the Fourth 
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of July be appropriately celebrated 
this year by garden exercises? 
These would naturally vary, ac- 
cording to locality and garden; but 
in every instance patriotic songs 
might be sung and patriotic poems 
recited. Then, as to refreshments, 
ice-cream and cake, which are ex- 
pensive, might be omitted, and 
lemonade and graham crackers sub- 
stituted. Above all, a patriotic 
grown-up should, in the case of each 
individual celebration, make a lit- 
tle speech, pointing out to the chil- 
dren the definite, practical nature 
of a patriotism which celebrates the 
Fourth of July by means of vege- 
table gardens, thus increasing the 
food supply of the country; and by 
refreshments of so simple and inex- 
pensive a character that they con- 
serve food other than vegetables. 
Such a celebration as this, at once 
so unique and so uniquely appropri- 
ate, will remain in the memory of 
the children all their lives. 


HEALTH IN SUMMER 


Wirs the first very warm days, 
mothers of children realize afresh 
the necessity for special health pre- 
cautions during the summer months. 
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Many mothers consult the family 
physician, and secure from him spe- 
cific advice as to the method of 
procedure to observe in the case of 
each individual child. Where possi- 
ble, this, of course, is the very best 
thing that can be done. However, 
it is not always practicable. Many 
mothers must depend upon general, 
rather than special rules, to be ob- 
served in the interests of health 
during the summer. 

What are the most important of 
these rules? This is a question fre- 
quently asked by mothers. One of 
the most vital considerations is food, 
its choice and its preparation. Pure, 
clean, nourishing food, properly 
cooked, while important at all sea- 
sons of the year, is particularly im- 
perative in summer time. A vast 
majority of the summer illnesses of 
children, both slight and serious, are 
due to the eating of unripe, un- 
washed, or uncooked fruit; and to 
the drinking of milk and water that 
are not up to the proper standards 
of purity, freshness, and cleanliness. 
It should be remembered that the 
ice-chest and the screen door are two 
of the main protections against an 
improper condition of children’s 
food; milk, eggs, and meat decom- 
pose unless kept on ice; and the very 
best food that can possibly be pro- 
vided, cooked in the very best pos- 
sible way, becomes a menace if, 
owing to carelessness in connection 
with screens, flies come in contact 
with it. 

Another necessity for the health 
of children in summer is outdoor 
air. This is easily obtained for 
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country children, In the case of 
city children, the playground, the 
backyard, the roof, and the piazza 
should be used; and as often as can 
be arranged, the children should be 
taken to a nearby park. They must 
have outdoor air. 

Clothing,—this is another import- 
ant consideration. In very warm 
weather children should wear as few 
garments as possible; these should 
be light in weight, and so easily 
laundered, and so inexpensive, that 
there may be a sufficiency of them 
to keep the child fresh and clean. 
Because of the danger from nails 
and broken glass, it is seldom advis- 
able to allow children to go bare- 
foot; but short socks and sandals, or 
sneakers, are comfortably cool. Hats 
with brims that turn down, should 
be provided. 

In addition to these, — the main 
precautions to be taken in the in- 
terests of health in summer, —regu- 
lar hours should be as carefully ob- 
served as in the winter, particularly 
in regard tomeals and sleeping times. 
A well child is one whose life is lived 
according to a schedule. 

There is another, very significant 
duty, that should be performed by 
the mother in the interests of her 
children’s health in the summer, — 
this is her care of her own health. 
She should reduce her housework 
as much as possible; and leave her- 
self free to be out-of-doors, and also 
to take a nap, each day. In short, 
a mother who takes care of her own 
health is one of the very best shields 
that children have against the dan- 
gers of summer sickness. 
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CONDUCTED BY HORATIO W. DRESSER, Pu.D. 


INTELLECTUAL LIFE IN THE 
COLONIES 

Tuus far in our study of the early 
history of the colonies we have been 
chiefly concerned with the external 
conditions of life. In imagination 
we have seen the first settlers in 
Virginia, at Plymouth, on Manhat- 
tan, and the other pioneer landing 
places, making their way cautiously 
to the shore, selecting a place for 
temporary shelters, and unloading 
their small store of supplies. Then 
we have seen them hunting and 
fishing; sometimes encountering the 
Indians; and at all times meet- 
ing with hardships, as they coura- 
geously adapted themselves to cir- 
cumstances. We have also seen 
them tilling the soil, clearing land 
for permanent homes, and steadily 
laying the foundations for future 
civilization. Their first problems 
were in the highest degree practical. 
Indeed, it was for the most part a 
struggle for existence amidst condi- 
tions which tested their courage and 
strength to the utmost. 

Looking back, however, to the 
mother-lands from which the pio- 
neers came, remembering the ideals 
of political liberty and of religion 
which the early settlers brought to 
their new task, we realize that it 
was only a question of time when 
the intellectual life should occupy a 
prominent place. It was character, 


it was mental superiority that en- 
abled the pioneers to succeed. Es- 
pecially in New England and Penn- 
sylvania, there was a remarkable 
union between the practical and the 
spiritual. This union expressed it- 
self in New England in the town- 
meeting and parish-life, centering 
about the meeting-house. In Penn- 
sylvania it was due to the foresight 
and spirit of the Quakers, in their 
peaceful adjustments with the In- 
dians and their noble principles of 
government. Those colonies were 
to take the lead in founding the 
union which had already taken the 
lead in establishing the closest 
relationship between church and 
state. 

It is important, too, to note how 
diverse were the intellectual ele- 
ments which were assembling to 
produce the national mind. There 
were Huguenots from France, and 
representatives of any number of 
sects, — sometimes a whole sect ata 
time, — from Germany. There were 
representatives of all social classes 
from Holland, and Englishmen who 
had made of Holland a way-station 
until they should find it feasible to 
emigrate to America. The English 
of various classes came both to rule 
and to be ruled. All these peoples, 
and those that came later from 
other lands, brought European 
ideas, languages, methods, and cus- 
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toms. Each group tended at first 
to found a new community like that 
from which the settlers had come. 
Yet, each came because of dissatis- 
factions or new ambitions. The new 
environment, in time, began to as- 
sert its influences. And in due time 
modifications of character and men- 
tal life resulted. Then each colony 
began, directly or indirectly, to 
influence the others. 

At first, as we have noted, there 
were violent antagonisms. Some of 
these grew out of religious differ- 
ences, as in the case of the Quakers 
who were persecuted in Massachu- 
setts and had to flee to Rhode Is- 
land. But there were differences of 
opinion regarding government, too, 
and disputes over priority and other 
matters pertaining to settlements 
in Connecticut and other colonies. 
There was great hostility for a while 
between the colonists in Massa- 
chusetts and the inhabitants of 
New Netherland. But this was a 
time of new relationships, prepara- 
tory to the making of a more com- 
plex nation. The early frictions 
gave place to neighborliness and 
affection. Mutual interests bound 
the colonists together. Underneath 
the national differences there was a 
growing love of liberty in matters of 
religion and the state. Intolerance 
waned, and the excellencies of a 
given colony, such as Pennsylvania, 
began to be the excellencies of 
others, 

The colonists naturally viewed 
these matters from the outside. For 
they had nature to overcome, the 
Indians to conquer, and life in 
general to meet as it faced them 
day by day. Naturally, too, the colo- 
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nists clung at first to their favorite 
beliefs and customs, and were more 
or less unfriendly to neighboring 
colonists whose ways were different. 

But we may view this growing 
intellectual life from within. We 
may say that the adverse conditions 
encountered — in nature, in rela- 
tion to the Indians, in meeting the 
demands of various types of people 
and various types of religious belief 
— were precisely those needed to 
develop the growing mental life and 
character to the full. The “times 
that tried men’s souls” were those 
that enlisted every energy, bringing 
both mind and heart into full play. 
Men and women will do in times of 
adversity what they fail to accom- 
plish when peace and contentment 
reign. Both in affairs of state and 
in matters of religion, they will be 
as practical and direct in all their 
activities as their genius will let 
them. 

If, still drawing upon our imagi- 
nation, we enter the homes of the 
colonists to observe the evidences 
of their intellectual life, we shall see 
but few books, oftentimes none of 
influence save the Bible. We shall 
witness few meetings for the foster- 
ing of mental life, except those per- 
taining to immediate practical mat- 
ters and the meetings for worship. 
Oftentimes the latter will seem very 
long, and we shall wonder how the 
colonists pass through the strict- 
ness of a New England Sabbath. 
But there was great ‘strength in 
this simplicity amidst severity. Life 
was for a purpose, and there was 
concéntration everywhere. There 
were few distractions. Sunday was 
a day of rest, save when the Indians 
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threatened. And then the ensuing 
week was abundantly occupied for 
‘both adult and child. Meanwhile, 
the colonists were not neglectful of 
the conditions that prepare the way 
for education at its best, but were 
making ready to found schools and 


colleges as soon as they could. 
H. W. D. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


StricTLy speaking, we mean by 
education the instruction given in 
the schools, according to the estab- 
lished systems. But having said 
this, we remember that as much or 
more depends on the life and in- 
struction at home, and on character. 
Character, in turn, depends upon 
the whole of life. Thus we find edu- 
cation, in the larger sense, in the 
colonies beginning with the first 
contact with the forests, the Indi- 
ans, the soil, and so on with all the 
forces that shape daily life in the 
household and the fields. When the 
schools come they are partial ex- 
pressions of the community life, 
and indicate a measure of orderli- 
ness and peace. 

Even prior to this, however, edu- 
cational activities were begun in 
some degree. Early in the move- 
ment for the establishment of a 
colony in the south, the King or- 
dered the.Bishop of London to col- 
lect money for a college in Virginia. 
Later, when one hundred children 
were sent to the colony, the Vir- 
ginia Company agreed that these 
should be educated in some trade or 
profession, that they might gain 
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their own livelihood from the time 
they were twenty-one years old, 
that is, after they had served 
an apprenticeship of seven years. 
More children were sent in 1620, 
and still more would have followed 
had it not been for the massacres of 
1622. Renewed efforts followed, in 
1624. In that year, too, the first 
school legislation in the history of 
our country was begun, that is, 
when the General Assembly decided 
that each borough should secure a 
number of Indian children to be 
educated. In 1634 or 1635, the 
era of schools founded by private 
bequest began in Virginia. 

In New Amsterdam, the first 
school established by the Dutch 
dates from 1633. This was the first 
day-school to be founded in our 
country. It also continued longer 
than any other. In fact, it has hada 
continuous history from the days of 
its first master, Adam Roelandsen, 
to the present time, its lineal de- 
scendant being still in active use. 
This school was under the auspices 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
and at first was limited to element- 
ary work. The pupils were not 
brought over the seas for the pur- 
pose, or found among the Indians, 
for the Dutch began with their own 
children. The first public tax for 
school purposes in New Amsterdam 
was levied in 1638. Private schools 
were organized later, and in 1658 
the first Latin School was brought 
into being. Dr. Alexander Carolus 
Curtius, a Lithuanian professor, 
was brought over in 1659 to take 
charge of this, the first higher grade 
school. 

The work of establishing our na- 
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tional school system was, however, 
mostly done in New England. As 
soon as possible the settlers organ- 
ized schools modeled after those in 
the mother country. The pioneers 
were in every way fitted to do this, 
and there was no need to import 
teachers to take charge. In the first 
half-century of the Massachusetts 
settlements the population was 
probably more highly educated, on 
the whole, than in any period since. 
One man in every 250 had been 
graduated from an English univer- 
sity. Both the clergy and the laity 
were well educated. 

From the first, in order to keep 
the government of the colonies in 
the best hands, no one except mem- 
bers of the congregation were al- 
lowed to vote. Thus in Massachu- 
setts, membership in town meeting 
and in church was one and the same 
thing, with differences of function. 
To make the growing generation 
ready to continue this civic life, it 
was necessary that the children 
should know how to read the Bible. 
Thus the common school was a di- 
rect practical need of the commun- 
ity, and all the facilities were at 
hand. Then, so many of the lead- 
ing colonists were college graduates 
that a college seemed imperative 
too. The first Latin school in 
Boston dates from 1635, and the 
first college from the following year. 
The vote was passed in 1636 to es- 
tablish this college in Newtown, la- 
ter Cambridge; and when the young 
clergyman, John Harvard, died two 
years later and bequeathed his 
books and half of his estate to the 
college the new institution was well 
under way. It was named Harvard 
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College. Obviously, its first purpose 
was for the training of ministers to 
take the place, in time, of the pas- 
tors who had moved from the 
mother-land with their flocks. 

It is interesting to note that only 
fifteen years after Boston was first 
settled the Latin School was 
founded. The matter was decided 
in town meeting, and Philemon 
Paramount was appointed school- 
master. Later this school had as 
head-master the illustrious Ezekiel 
Cheever, whose work in the educa- 
tional field began in New Haven in 
1642. In Charlestown the first 
school, partly free and partly pub- 
lic, dates from 1636. In 1637 Rev. 
John Fiske began to teach school in 
Salem. Then came the first public 
school in America supported by di- 
rect taxation, established in Dor- 


chester, later a part of Boston, in 


1639, and taught by Rev. Thomas 
Waterhouse. The first school in 
Roxbury, where lived John Eliot, 
“apostle to the Indians,” was or- 
ganized in 1645. Watertown, Ded- 
ham, and other towns soon followed. 
In Rhode Island the first schools 
were organized in Newport, 1640, 
and in Providence, 1663. 

At the time these schools were 
being established there were about 
25,000 people in New England, a 
fifth of whom were native born. 
Along the coast many of the men 
were fishermen and farmers; inland, 
they were chiefly farmers, each with 
his own home. The village school 
thus brought to its doors as pupils 
boys and girls accustomed to rural 
life. ‘Ihe minister was ordinarily a 
man of learning and of high charac- 
ter, in every way the exemplary in- 
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dividual of the community. The 
civic life in general was in accord 
with the teachings of the Church. 
Thus, in brief, the educational sys- 
tem was an expression of the total 
life of the community, a community 
which did not as yet know the divi- 
sions of labor to which we are accus- 
tomed. Presently, too, the printing 
press added another element to this 
educational activity. In 1639, three 
years after Harvard College was 
founded, the first printing press was 
set up and put into operation in 
Cambridge. Naturally, the first 
output was a book of religious char- 
acter. It was the well-known Bay 
Psalm Book, published in 1640. 

In Delaware, schools were early 
established by the Swedes. In 
Pennsylvania, there was at least 
one school in existence when Penn 
arrived, — that at Upland, — and 
Penn made ample provision for 
more. The Assembly presently 
passed laws covering educational 
matters. Pennsylvania and North 
Carolina were the first among the 
colonies to provide for schools in 
the constitutions. The first school 
resembling the “real-schools”’ of 
Europe, in our country known as 
academies, was the Academy and 
Charitable School of Pennsylvania, 
which later became the University 
of Pennsylvania. Three schools 
were included in this academy, a 
Latin, an English, and a mathema- 
tical school. 

After the Revolution the acad- 
emy became the typical educational 
institution of the American states. 
The change from the Latin school 
to the academy meant an advance 
from the old disciplinary ideal of 
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education to a standard more in 
keeping with our free institutions. 
Then came the free schools in vari- 
ous states that had lagged behind. 
Monroe chronicles the fact, in his 
History of Education, that with the 
exception of the schools under the 
auspices of the Church, and a school 
for negroes founded in 1787, there 
were no free schools in New York 
City until 1805. Under the leader- 
ship of the mayor, De Witt Clinton, 
a free school society, later called the 
Public School Society, was organ- 
ized to offer educational facilities to 
the children of the poor not pro- 
vided for by the existing Church 
schools. In 1827 an infant school 
society was added. The city school 
board dates from 1842, and the free 
public school system at large from 
1853. 

It is interesting to notice in this 
connection that even in Boston, 
where the movement for a public- 
school system began so early, there 
were at first no primary schools. 
This was because the law required 
that no child should be admitted 
into the public school until he could 
read and spell. This elementary 
instruction was gained through the 
Sunday-schools, at first organized 
for secular instruction; in private 
schools; and through schools fos- 
tered by various societies. In 1817 
there were but 2365 children attend- 
ing the public grammar schools, in 
contrast with 3767 pupils in private 
schools. There were also 365 at- 
tending charity schools, and 526 
children of primary age not attend- 
ing school at all. The first primary 
school dates from the following 
year. This movement was at first 
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opposed by the selectmen and the 
school committee; but it was ap- 
proved by the town, and chiefly 
sustained by town funds. The 
primary schools were incorporated 
with the other city schools in 1855. 

Some of the public schools in 
Massachusetts were supported en- 
tirely by public taxation. Others 
received their support in various 
ways, such as the rental or sale of 
public lands, rental from fish weirs, 
from ferries, from tuition-fees, and 
from bequests and gifts. The school 
master was paid in part from the 
available funds, and was also al- 
lowed to supplement the sums thus 
received by tuition charges regu- 
lated by common custom. At first 
the town meeting controlled the 
New England school, and then 
gradually the powers given to se- 
lectmen were transferred to a 
school committee. The next step 
was to vote a more generous assess- 
ment so that the pupil might be free 
to attend school without meeting 
tuition charges. By the middle of 
the eighteenth century most of the 
elementary schools were free. The 
public school system as a whole was 
a gradual outgrowth of the closely 
unified civic and religious life of the 
community. 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONFEDER- 
ATION 
ProBABLy the majority of us are 
somewhat hazy in our recollection 
of the Indian wars in New England. 
Possibly we have never made up 
our minds concerning the merits of 
the case. With the facts bearing on 
Penn’s treatment of the Indians in 
mind, we have no doubt wondered 
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why the colonists in New England 
were not so successful. A little 
study of the question suffices to 
show that in Massachusetts and 
the adjoining colonies the situation 
was more complex. 

Looking back to the time when 
Hooker migrated with his entire 
congregation from Massachusetts 
to the Connecticut Valley, there to 
settle the town of Hartford and 
found a new commonwealth, we 
note that Dutch traders had pre- 
ceded these new pioneers, and that 
trouble with the Indians followed 
hard upon the early conflicts with 
the Dutch. The first Indian war in 
New England, the Pequot War, 
came the next year, 1637. The Pe- 
quots had murdered a Virginia 
trader on the Connecticut River. 
John Endicott marched against the 


‘Indians, but was unable to per- 


suade them to surrender the mur- 
derers. The colonial captain burned 
two Indian towns and destroyed 
the near-by crops, and the Indians 
retaliated, as was their custom, by 
murdering more settlers during the 
winter. Several battles between 
colonists and Indians resulted, and 
presently the power of the Pequots 
was broken once for all. The fate 
of these Indians deterred the other 
tribes from murdering and burning, 
and for forty years the colonies were 
free from wars. 

Meanwhile, there were grounds 
both for friendliness and for hostil- 
ity. The territory taken from the 
Indians by the colonists was duti- 
fully paid for, the one exception 
being that of the lands captured 
from the Pequots. Governor Win- 
slow of Plymouth has given us his 
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testimony on these points. Here 
was a basis of friendship. Then, too, 
John Eliot labored among the In- 
dians to establish good-will and 
spread the Gospel, although his 
efforts were sometimes misunder- 
stood. The colonists had dealt with 
the Indians as traders, and this was 
for the welfare of the Indians; how- 
beit the latter could*hardly be ex- 
pected to discriminate between the 
honest traders, who sought their 
welfare, and the occasional dishonest 
one who sought to defraud. Under 
the circumstances it was practically 
impossible to avoid difficulties. 
Then, too, there were various 
tribes, hostile to one another; and 
to be friends with some was to incur 
the sure enmity of others. It ap- 
peared to be impossible to keep on 
equally good terms with all the 
tribes at once. Such friendliness 


would have seemed without prece- 


dent to the Indians. The Narra- 
gansetts, for example, contested the 
supremacy of New England with 
the Mohegans. The latter naturally 
courted the good-will of the colo- 
nists. Hence the Narragansetts 
were skeptical concerning the pale- 
faces. Had it not been for the dread- 
ful fate of the Pequots, open hostili- 
ties might have broken out long 
before the days of King Philip. Our 
knowledge of human nature shows 
us that when a tribe or nation wants 
to fight but does not dare to do so 
for the time being, the subdued hos- 
tility is likely to gather beneath the 
surface and prepare the way for 
future trouble. This was to be the 
case with the Narragansetts. 
Again looking back, we remember 
the circumstances which led to the 
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first union between the New Eng- 
land colonies. Such a union was the 
natural step after the difficulties 
with the Pequots. The proposition 
for a union came from Connecticut. 
It was fitting that the new colony 
should take the lead, for highly ad- 
vanced constitutional ideas pre- 
vailed in Hartford, ideas which were 
to give the world its first written 
constitution. 

The result of the proposition, 
after several years of consideration, 
was the New England Confedera- 
tion, made articulate by articles 
drawn up at Boston, May, 1643, by 
the leading men of the colonies. 
Four states joined in the Confeder- 
ation. These four colonies had 
thirty-nine towns, with a popula- 
tion of about 24,000. Of these fully 
15,000 belonged to the Massachu- 
setts colony, and about 3000 to each 
of the others. Massachusetts colony 
at that time extended as far as the 
Piscataqua River, the present 
boundary between Maine and New 
Hampshire in that section. Rhode 
Island was in disfavor, and was not 
invited to join. Hartford, New 
Haven, and Plymouth, were the 
other colonies joining with Massa- 
chusetts. 

The name chosen was, The United 
Colonies of New England. It was a 
purely business arrangement be- 
tween the colonies for mutual pro- 
tection against the Dutch, the 
French, and the Indians. The 
Dutch gave trouble in Connecticut 
because they claimed to be the 
earlier settlers, the French some- 
times threatened from the north, 
and the Indians were likely to give 
trouble at any point. 
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Incidentally, we may note that 
this union developed, as so many 
plans for mutual protection have 
grown, out of a threatening peril, 
and gave promise of other ends not 
foreseen. For it was the first ex- 
periment in federation in America. 
It was the forerunner, in a way, of 
all subsequent experiments, and con- 
tained some of the principles which 
were to endure. The colonies at 
that time were not sufficiently de- 
veloped to consider all their mutual 
interests, nor liberal enough to in- 
clude a colony notable because it 
had harbored dissenters, — Rhode 
Island. It could not include friend- 
liness with the Dutch, whom the 
English were perhaps inclined to 
dispossess, as though -the English 
had prior rights to all territory 
thereabouts. But it was in a small 
way “aonein many.” Each colony 
remained independent, with the 


usual rights and privileges of a free 
colony. The Federation was simply 
to control all affairs relating to the 


Indians. For this purpose eight 
Federal Commissioners were ap- 
pointed, two from each colony. All 
were Church members, as one would 
expect in colonies setting a high 
standard for the town-meeting. 
The question of taxation was left to 
the several colonies. Massachu- 
setts, of course, had the heaviest 
burden and so tried to exercise 
greater authority. 

Such a league to enforce peace is 
bound to involve controversies de- 
spite the fact that the commission 
form of government is, on the whole, 
eminently successful. It will be re- 
membered that it was a calamity 
which, some years ago, gave our 
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country the commission form of 
government for cities, — after Gal- 
veston was destroyed by a great 
West India hurricane and there 
was need of the best kind of man- 
agement by the ablest men. It 
would be interesting to speculate on 
the direct developments of the New 
England Confederation had it en- 
joyed a longer history, unmolested 
by the government in England. 
The Confederation lasted from 1643 
to 1684. The more successful period 
was from 1643 to 1664. After a 
time England looked on the league 
with suspicion, lest it should grow 
in power and begin to exert too 
much authority. 


IN THE DAYS OF KING PHILIP 


BY H. W. DRESSER 


- WE come in sight of another clue to 


the relationship between the colo- 
nists and the Indians when we 
revert to the earliest days in 
Plymouth. We then find both the 
Pilgrims and the Indians well 
disposed, and doing their best to 
secure and to maintain peace. The 
Pilgrims made a treaty with Massa- 
soit, chief of the Wampanoags, soon 
after they landed in the new world. 
This treaty was made under the 
most favorable conditions and was 
very creditably kept for fifty years. 
Had the Indians fully realized the 
benefits of such an arrangement 
they doubtless would have kept it 
as faithfully during succeeding gen- 
erations. But then, as now, a treaty 
could be kept or broken according 
to the prevailing temper of a people. 
Then, as now, a treaty might prove 
to be of no avail if stronger motives 
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chanced to intervene, that is, 
stronger in the ancient sense which 
morally minded people now reject 
with the assumption that “might 
makes right.” Right made might 
with the Wampanoags for half a 
century. But with the death of the 
good Massasoit conditions were 
different. 

The old chief died in 1660, leav- 
ing two sons, Wamsutta (Alexander 
as the colonists called him), and 
Metacomet (Philip). Wamsutta 
presently began to plot against the 
.whites, for reasons not well known. 
The plotter was summoned to ap- 
pear before the General Court at 
Plymouth, and he seems to have 
been able to satisfy the magistrates. 
On the way home he was unluckily 
seized by a fatal fever, and his 
death was naturally attributed to 
the colonists. Probably the Indians 
suspected that the colonists had 
poisoned Wamsutta. Hence Philip 
began presently to scheme and plot 
to take vengeance. He apparently 
had the advantage in plotting with 
the Narragansetts, for the latter 
were awaiting an opportunity to 
“get even” with the colonists for 
favoring the Mohegans. 

Thirteen years passed, however, 
before the crisis came, although 
rumors of trouble were frequent. 
Philip was summoned to appear be- 
fore the magistrates, and warned to 
keep the peace. In 1662 he went 
from Rhode Island, where he had 
settled, to Plymouth, and promised 
to maintain friendly relations with 
the colonists. He also promised not 
to cede any territory without their 
knowledge. By 1670 his friendly 
relations were suspected, because of 
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the frequent meetings of the tribes, 
and the murders of settlers. Philip 
and the principal tribesmen were 
summoned to meet the colonists 
and explain their gatherings. This 
they were willing to do, also to sur- 
render their arms. Like some mod- 
ern parleys, this truce was a kind of 
device for allaying suspicion. For 
secret preparations for war went on. 
The alarm became general in 1674. 

An Indian convert, named Sausa- 
mon, disclosed the plot to Governor 
Winslow, and was promptly mur- 
dered by the Indians in revenge. 
Three Wampanoags strangled the 
faithful Sausamon. These, in turn, 
were put to death by the colonists. 
Thereupon the Indians took re- 
venge by murdering more settlers, 
and open hostilities began in June, 
1675. The Indians attacked the 
town of Swansea, slaying men, wo- 
men, and children, taking thereby 
the vengeance customary among 
them. The cry of alarm went rap- 
idly through the colonies, and a 
message was sent to Boston for as- 
sistance which should prove effec- 
tive. A body of men from many 
towns was soon on the march, and 
the intense struggle was begun in 
seriousness. 

It was not customary for the In- 
dians to make war in open battle. 
Instead, they attacked the lonely 
farm-house and the unprotected set- 
tlement. Sometimes in the dead of 
night they would steal upon a sleep- 
ing hamlet, and then with fiendish 
yells and free use of the tomahawk 
slaughter the hapless inhabitants. 
Philip was a bold and vigorous 
leader, able to win over other tribes 
and steadily push the war. Appar- 
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ently it was to be a war of extermi- 
nation so far as he was concerned, 
one that was to set free the long 
suppressed sentiments of the savages 
with regard to the settlers and their 
encroachments. On the other hand, 
many of the converted Indians came 
to the assistance of the pale-faces. 

In the summer of 1675, Brook- 
field, Deerfield, and Northfield were 
burned by the Indians, and many of 
the inhabitants perished. Captain 
Beers and his men were ambushed 
and killed near Deerfield. When 
Hadley was attacked, the mysteri- 
ous white-haired stranger described 
in The World’s Story suddenly ap- 
peared and, taking the lead, suc- 
ceeded in driving the Indians away. 
This “stranger” was Goffe, the reg- 
icide who, with Whalley, signed the 
death warrant of King Charles I. 
Escaping to America, he remained 
in hiding most of the time until hts 
death. He is sometimes pictured in 
old prints hiding under a bridge 
over which a vehicle is traveling, 
possibly in pursuit of the regicide. 
His unlooked-for appearance in 
Hadley was certainly a God-send to 
the inhabitants. To them he came 
like an angel from heaven at the 
moment of greatest need. 

By December of that year Gover- 
nor Winslow had 1000 men in arms 
and afield. In due time the large 
Indian fort near Kingston, R.I., 
was surprised and taken by storm. 
This fort is said to have contained 
about 4000 Indians. The village of 
500 wigwams was destroyed, 500 or 
700 warriors were slain, and prob- 
ably twice as many women and 
children. This was the greatest 
blow. By the spring of 1676 the In- 
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dians were on the defensive, al- 
though other burnings and massa- 
cres had taken place at Weymouth, 
Groton, Medfield, and other towns. 

Presently, matters went from bad 
to worse for the Indians, and the 
bold King Philip became a fugitive. 
Later, he was overtaken in a swamp 
in Rhode Island by Captain Ben 
Church and was shot dead by one 
of his own race. After his death the 
War soon came to an end. 


RESULTS OF THE WAR 


Ir would be difficult for us to con- 
ceive of the ruin and desolation 
caused by this war. Unfortunately, 
it would seem, we have grown ac- 
customed since August, 1914, to re- 
ports of warfare on so large a scale 
that it is almost impossible for us to 
forget about vast armies, machine- 


. guns, airplanes, and the rest. To 


realize what the Indian wars meant 
to the settlers we need to return in 
thought to the times when forests 
covered a large part of the land, and 
when it was possible for the red war- 
riors stealthily to steal upon the 
isolated farm and fire their arrows 
from behind trees upon the un- 
suspecting family. Under these con- 
ditions the war was widely dis- 
tributed, and was like so many 
detached wars ona small scale. The 
colonists were few, and a force of a 
thousand men in the field distrib- 
uted through several colonies was 
for them a very large one. The In- 
dians were difficult of access, and 
apparently the war could be car- 
ried on indefinitely. It was fortu- 
nate-indeed for the colonists that so 
many of the foe were concentrated 
in the Narragansett fort. 
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The war was fought with terrible 
cost to the colonists. Thirteen 
towns’ were destroyed. This, of 
course, meant complete wilderness 
and desolation, for the houses and 
other buildings were of wood. From 
600 to 1000 colonists were killed. 
There was scarcely a fireside which 
was not a place of mourning. Mean- 
time, the public debt was growing. 
In Plymouth the debt grew to I65,- 
000 pounds, a larger sum than the 
valuation of the entire colony. It 
is well to take all these facts into 
full consideration, since we cannot 
otherwise understand the war in its 
true significance. 


In contrast with the typical argu-_ 


ment against war to the effect that 
it settles nothing, we find that King 
Philip’s War was the last war of 
races in southern New England. It 
settled the supremacy of the whites 
in New England once for all. It 
made complete the work begun 
with the extermination of the Pe- 
quots. For the colonists, it appears 
to have been the only way, under 
the conditions then prevailing. 
Ideally speaking, the colonists 
might have found another way. For 
they were lovers of peace. They 
were earnest Christians and eager 
to do right by the Indians. They 
began by making amicable treaties, 
and these treaties were honestly 
maintained. Had there been no dis- 
honest traders among them, no mis- 
haps such as the death of Wamsutta, 
and no misunderstandings due to 
the conversion of some of the Indi- 
ans to Christianity, there might 
have been no war. But it was 
plainly a difficult undertaking to 
bring one race into relationships of 
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complete understanding with an- 
other. The Indian was naturally 
suspicious of the settlers in some 
respects. Given an unusually sub- 
tle warrior such as King Philip, all 
suspicions and jealousies presently 
found organized expression. 

We might indeed go farther back 
and point out that America was the 
undisputed home of the Indians, 
among whom came the pale-faces as 
intruders, with new methods of liv- 
ing, with guns, and “fire-water.” 
But this would be to raise the large 
question of the coming of superior 
races into the possession of territory 
once held by primitive men. That 
change once came about solely by 
force of arms, through sheer thiev- 
ery and murder. The settlers in 
America tried at least to establish 
themselves by means of friendly 
understanding and the exchange of 
commodities. They came armed, 
except in Pennsylvania, for the 
world knew no other way. The ex- 
periment made by the Quakers was 
successful so far as it extended, and 
it might have been carried out in 
New England, despite the more 
complex conditions, had all the 
colonists begun that way, with suffi- 
cient wisdom and power to guard 
against any possible exception. 

Meanwhile, the greater result 
both in Pennsylvania and New 
England, was the developrnent of 
the type of government which was 
to become the model for the world. 
In both sections of the country this 
representative government endeav- 
ored to meet the Indians on friendly 
terms, and it was in large measure 
successful, even in Plymouth col- 
ony, where the trouble leading to 
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King Philip’s War began. It was 
radically different from the rule es- 
tablished by Philip, who was a dis- 
gruntled autocrat, inviting other 
tribes to join him, not on an equal- 
ity, but in pursuance of his schemes. 
Hence the war was in a sense and on 
a small scale the familiar struggle 
between autocracy and democracy. 
The colonists and Indians were on 
friendly terms while the treaty was 
kept, for this stood for all the 
colonists and all the Indians. The 
misunderstandings that intervened 
were disputes over individuals, fos- 
tered by individuals, with the re- 
sults which so often happen when 
the few become unduly self-asser- 
tive. 

For the colonists the suffering 
and warfare were means of drawing 
more closely together. Religious 
and political differences were sub- 
ordinate for the time being to the 
common need, except in the case of 
Rhode Island. The representative 
government then adopted on a 
small scale was the beginning of 
that larger union which was to come 
into being, in time, with the arrival 
of a greater danger. That danger, 
the encroachment of England upon 
the colonies, was sufficiently men- 
acing to bring even the thirteen 
colonies together, whatever their 
differences of opinion on other 
points. Ideally speaking, again, the 
colonies might have united in times 
of peace, simply to preserve peace 
and form a united government. 
Actually speaking, it was not until 
suffering came that there was any 
thought of union, to say nothing of 
the idea of independence of the 
mother country. 
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Our study of the Indian wars, 
therefore, admits us very directly 
into the heart of the colonists’ life. 
What we see is not so much war and 
other miseries as that triumphantly 
ascending faith which was to mount 
to one success after another. We 
find few leaders of note. What we 
find rather is the community spirit, 
strongly entrenched in religion and 
government by the people. Not 
until the Revolution do we find 
great personalities. In this earlier 
time it is the gathering spirit of the 
people at large that impresses us, 
the spirit that garnered the fruits of 
toil and of moral hardship against 


.the greater struggle yet to be. We 


can perhaps better understand the 
whole life of the people when we 
thus view it in simplicity and be- 
hold it making ready for the deci- 


.sive combat on a large scale. When 


figures like Franklin, Washington, 
and Jefferson, come on the scene, 
we need not underestimate them. 
But in the light of all that we have 
been considering, we see in what 
sense these men carried out activi- 
ties long in process, activities not 
in any sense created by their gener- 
ation, but which dated back to the 
beginnings of things in the early 
colonies. 


ANECDOTE FOR JULY 


For the benefit of Junior Members of the 
Home History Circle, the department pub- 
lisheseach month a brief historical anecdote, 
either a matter of fact or a well-grounded 
tradition. The Juniors, in addition to their 
own enjoyment of them, may like to share 
the stories, month by month, with their 
school-teachers. 


An incident is told of the early life 
of William Penn, which well illus- 
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trates the Quaker principle of non- 
resistance, so successfully carried 
out in Pennsylvania. Penn was not 
a Quaker by birth, and his new reli- 
gious convictions were bitterly op- 
posed by his father, a captain, later 
an admiral, in the English navy. 
Penn acquired the new views while 
in college at Oxford, and when the 
incident occurred he was still in the 
process of making up his mind how 
to meet life, although at heart al- 
ready a Quaker. Consequently, as 
the son of an officer he still carried a 
sword, and the sword was useful on 
the occasion in question. He was in 
Paris, in social life at the time, 
meeting distinguished and brilliant 
people, at his father’s request, — 
with the possibility that he might 
overcome his Quakerism. One 


night, while returning late from a 
party, he was accosted by a man 


who appeared to be a total stranger. 
The unknown man, under a sup- 
posed affront, drew his rapier upon 
young Penn and bade the latter 
defend himself. Penn in vain rea- 
soned with the man, and at last, 
driven to it, drew his sword in self- 
defence. Quickly disarming his an- 
tagonist, instead of falling upon 
him as the bystanders expected, he 
courteously returned the rapier, 
and the incident was closed. That 
is to say, he used force only so far as 
necessary, without anger, without 
malice; and then gave immediate 
expression to a forgiving spirit. He 
thereby maintained the repose and 
good-will characteristic of the So- 
ciety of Friends. Later, of course, 
he carried no sword,- and the 
Friends in Pennsylvania went about 
unarmed. But the incident is in 
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every way true in spirit to the 
Quaker fidelity to the Gospel. 
Doubtless his assailant was greatly 
impressed by Penn’s courtesy and 
forgiveness. 


WHO ARE THE ENGLISH TO-DAY? 
ANSWERED BY JULIA SWIFT ORVIS 


Since the Norman Conquest prac- 
tically: no new elements have en- 
tered into the English race. The 
English people have gone out to 
every corner of the globe and have 
contributed their quota to the for- 
mation of nearly all the newer na- 
tions, but since the Norman Con- 
quest no people has either invaded 
or emigrated to England, and the 
English race remains what the in- 
vasions prior to and including 1066 
made it. The differences that one 
finds in traveling across the coun- 
try from East to West and North to 
South are differences that have per- 
petuated themselves since the early 
ages, when different settlements 
represented a preponderance of one 
or another of the various races that 
were amalgamating to form the 
English. The peculiarities of the 
Yorkshire speech and character, 
for example, are due to the large 
Danish element which settled there, 
while the people of Devon and 
Cornwall have a strong and obvious 
Welsh strain. 

This statement does not overlook 
the fact that London is the home of 
lost causes and the Mecca of politi- 
cal and other exiles of all nations 
and all ranks, and has a large and 
constantly changing alien popula- 
tion. Neither does it ignore the 
undoubted fact that among a small 
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upper class foreign marriages are 
constantly adding new strains to 
English blood. These are, however, 
circumstances that affect only a few 
thousand people at most and leave 
the great bulk of the population 
untouched and homogeneous. 


BOOKS ON UNITED STATES 
HISTORY (1670—1772) 

J. Fiske, History of the United 
States, 1x, x; W. M. Sloane, The 
French War and Revolution; F. 
Parkman, French and English in 
America, Conspiracy of Pontiac, 
Montcalm and Wolf ; R. G. Thwaite, 
France in America, The Colonies; 
Goldwin Smith, The United States: 
An Outline of Political History; D.P. 
Thompson, The Green Mountain 
Boys; Mrs. Catherwood, The Story 
of Tonty, The Romance of Dollard, 


The Lady of Fort St. John; Thack- - 


eray, The Virginians; Mary E. 
Wilkins, The Adventures of Ann, 
Stories of Colonial Times; A. B. 
Hart, Formation of the Union, 22- 
41; T. W. Higginson, Larger His- 
tory, Vil. 


HOME HISTORY CIRCLE 
QUESTIONS FOR JULY 


(Address answers to the Home History Cir- 
cle, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 


If the membership in the Circle is not in 
your name, give the name of the member. 
It is not necessary to repeat the questions; 
number your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear.) 


. What events led to the action 
at the mouth of Cape Fear 
River? 

. When and how did Boquet 
relieve Fort Pitt? 

. Mention the events connected 
with Clear River and Tappan 
Bay. 

. When was a duty first imposed 
on glass, paper, and painters’ 
colors? 

. What places or events are asso- 
ciated with Skipper Baltus, 
Cadillac, and Thomas Hutchin- 
son? 

. What explorer tried to find a 
route to China across the Amer- 
ican continent? 

. When was the first ship 
launched on the great lakes? 

. Explain the importance of 
Coenties’ Slip, Fort Oswego, 
and Fort George. 

. When was the last of the origi- 
nal thirteen colonies settled? 

. What events are associated 
with Fort Chartres and Fort 
Necessity? 


THAT SUCH HAVE DIED 


Tuat such have died enables us 
The tranquiller to die; 
That such have lived, certificate 


For immortality. 


’ 


Emity Dickinson 
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CONDUCTED BY 
THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 


COLLECTING SNAKES AS 
SPECIMENS 

ProBaBLy nowhere in the world — 
certainly not in this country — can 
one find so superb a collection of 
reptiles as is shown at the Bronx 
Zodlogical Gardens; and not only is 
the actual collection splendid, but 
the fashion in which it is housed and 
displayed adds an element of beau- 
ty which doubles its interest. A 
snake, drawn wriggling from a cloth 
bag by a lecturer, — be the latter 
never so enthusiastic for his sub- 
ject, — hardly strikes the esthetic 
sense of an audience, whose chief 
emotion is likely to be a secret but 
lively hope that the specimen will 
not get free! And their sharpest 
memory of the creature is likely to 
be the. background of artificial sur- 
roundings in which it was displayed. 
If the lecturer be a jocose person 
who enjoys the fascinated shudders 
of his audience, and he provides a 
whole hamperful of harmless but 
highly animated snakes as exhib- 
its, nonchalantly drawing from the 
writhing mass now one and now 
another, like so many pieces of tape 
or hose-pipe, the sensations of his 
hearers may be much intensified 
without one item of information 
lodging in their minds. 

How different the mental results 


when one can—in effect — step 
into a tropical jungle, see the lux- 
uriant growth of palms, grotesque 
cacti, yucca lilies with their cruel 
bayonet-point foliage, orchids, and 
even Spanish moss (so-called) drap- 
ing the trunks of the bigger growths, 
with perhaps flights of butterflies 
adding an occasional floating speck 
of color, — all with no danger of 
fatal mosquito sting or sudden 
deadly thrust from snakes coiled 
within a yard of the intrepid spec- 
tator! It has been said that the 
greatest art is the art of assembly, 
which maxim the wonderful Reptile 
House at the Gardens beautifully 
justifies. 

The building, designed and or- 
namented to suggest its use, has 
its glass-fronted cages distributed 
about the sides of the one spacious 
hall, separated by a rail from too 
intimate examination by curious 
visitors. At the rear, the dens back 
onto an aisle (invisible from the 
hall), which allows keepers to visit 
the cages conveniently. Each cage 
has a tiny trap door at its rear, 
through which little opening food 
is thrust, and long-handled tools 
manipulated when cleansing the 
cages is necessary. Great wariness 
is necessary in opening these doors, 
for often snakes are irritable, resent 
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intrusion, and will dart at the in- 
truder. 

That keepers realize this danger 
and guard against it we may judge 
from the fact that from November, 
1899, — when the Reptile House 
was opened, — to January, 1916, no 
accident had occurred. On the fatal 
morning of the latter date, however, 
a keeper was bitten by a rattle- 
snake which lay coiled at the rear of 
the cage, just to one -side of the 
trap door. It struck the instant the 
keeper’s hand — grasping a shovel 
— passed the opening. A full and 
interesting account of the case and 
its cure — by anti-crotalico serum 
— was published in the May, 1916, 
number of the New York Zodlogi- 
cal Society Bulletin, its author Mr. 
Raymond L. Ditmars, Curator of 
Reptiles. Space will not allow de- 
tailed mention here, but we cite the 
case because of its demonstration of 
the success of the treatment. Mr. 
Ditmars is a member of the Advis- 
ory Board of the Burroughs Club, 
and would no doubt be willing to 
give any responsible physician who 
desired it, additional data. 

Apropos of the foregoing inci- 
dent, it should be noted that no 
responsible snake-collecting expe- 
dition goes out unfurnished with 
anti-venom remedies as the first 
requirement of its kit. An author- 
ity at the Garden told the writer 
that snake bites were additionally 
dangerous if inflicted when the 
victim had been exercising, — as in 
mountain climbing, — for the heart, 
then pumping vigorously, quick- 
ened the circulation, and thus 
spread the venom through the sys- 
tem. For this reason the “first aid” 


in snake bite is making a tourne- 
quet above and below the puncture, 
to confine the poison as much as 
possible; sucking the wound — 
rinsing the mouth constantly if pos- 
sible; — injecting the anti-venom 
serum; and keeping the patient 
from all avoidable muscular effort. 
Snakes are sometimes caught — 
water snakes particularly — by slip- 
ping a copper wire loop at the 
end of a pole, over the captive’s 
head, noose fashion, and jerking the 
creature backward from its post 
into a muslin bag. A fork-end stick 
driven just back of a rattlesnake’s 
head is often used to help secure 
that dangerous customer. Rattlers 
are usually caught on a bare, ledgy 
situation, the best specimens com- 
ing from the West. The Garden 
credits one collector (who hunts to 


- sell) with bringing in two hundred 


live rattlers from one week’s suc- 
cessful trip, — and notes that Texas 
collectors sell specimens not so 
much per individual, according to 
length, but at thirty cents a pound 
net weight! (These quotations are 
for the 1916 market — no doubt one 
would find at present a regrettable 
advance in snake prices!) The Gar- 
den notes, too, that the Mexican 
disorders have affected the snake 
market, few collectors who make 
“snaking” a business, daring to 
prowl through their former happy 
hunting ground for the huge speci- 
mens best found there. 

The European war, too, has cut 
off any supply of foreign snakes; 
and so reduced purchasable goods 
that ‘the Bronx Reptile department 
felt obliged to send out a two-man 
expedition in the spring of the cur- 
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rent year, to Savannah, Ga., for the 
purpose of renewing park stock 
from the Savannah River region. A 
great variety of species rewarded 
this hunt, making an actual “bag” 
of more than a quarter of a ton 
of live snakes. Incidentally, some 
interesting snake lore was accu- 
mulated. The party saw the hand- 
some red-bellied mud snake (Far- 
ancia abacura), believed by some 
persons to be the hoop-snake of dis- 
puted, but perennial fame. Curator 
Ditmars admits in his report of this 
trip (N.Y. Zodl. So. Bull. No. 3, vol. 
xx) that the creature does, as al- 
leged, have a short spine at the end 
of the tail which “is deliberately 
used by the snake in its struggles to 
escape from a captor,” adding that 
the spine is not poisonous and in- 
flicts no harm beyond a smart 
scratch. That it can or does assume 
the hoop shape no snake specialist 
will agree. Parenthetically, we 
might add that Mr. John Bur- 
roughs, when jokingly questioned 
by the writer as to his attitude on 
hoop snakes, declared with some 
vehemence that the notion was pre- 
posterous, and not stopping with a 
declaration of dissent, — as do most 
myth-exploders, — added the perti- 
nent inquiry, “How on earth could 
a snake, whose muscular action de- 
pends on contact of a large part of 
its body with the surface over which 
it moves, propel itself if it had only 
one point of contact, as would be 
the case with a circle?” Defenders 
of the hoop snake, answer this if 
you can! 

Maintaining a worthy snake col- 
lection includes not only getting — 
and often renewing — good and 
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various specimens; showing them 
in something approaching their 
natural habitat (hence the conser- 
vatory interior effects of the Reptile 
House); but keeping the snakes 
fed on a proper diet which shall 
promote health and longevity. For 
many snakes, live food — small 
rodents, etc., — is needed, and the 
raising of mice and similar small fry 
isin itself a necessary allied activity. 

How much opportunity for study 
a good collection offers, only those 
who haunt such a museum can 
guess. Such luck in watching a 
snake cast its skin! Such fun listen- 
ing to the yarns of keepers! Such 
occasion to get ideas for design from 
the fascinating patterns on the 
snakes! Is it not rather significant 
that the habitat of beautiful bead 
work, blanket weaving, basket- and 
pottery-making, is also a paradise 
for innumerable snakes? It seems 
very possible that the artistic orna- 
ment of Indian tribes of the South- 
west got its motif from this branch 
of nature’s handiwork. He, and 
more particularly she, who has 
prowled about this animated art 
gallery will become so interested in 
noticing delightful details as to 
forget the traditional Biblical curse, 
and drown inherited antipathy in 
artistic appreciation! 


A NOCTURNAL SINGER 
BY E. G. CHAPIN 


THOREAU wrote in his Journal in 
June, 1851:— 


It is not nightfall till the whip-poor-wills 
begin to sing. .. . As far as my observation 
goes, they sing for several hours in the early 
part of the night, are silent commonly at 
midnight, — though you may meet them 
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then sitting on a rock or flitting silently 
about, — then sing again just before sun- 
rise. 


If the dusky bard tunes up by 
dark, it is evident his business hours 
are just beginning at a time when 
most of us are welcoming that 
“pause in the day’s occupation” 
which means the homeward trip 
and the dinner table. How neatly 
Nature plans to have her work done 
on shift, with some one always re- 
porting for duty! And wisely so, 
for with her insect subjects always 
working overtime, they would — 
without the check of the nocturnal 
birds — soon dispute, by force of 
numbers alone, quarters with nobler 
and apparently stronger forms of 
life. We cannot keep this simple 
fact too clearly in mind to square 
matters with the night birds, which 
seem somehow to enjoy an unde- 
served association with mystery, 
misdeeds, and misfortune. 

The owl hoots dismally near our 
lonely cabin, and we shudder and 
mentally rehearse the ghost stories 
we were but now telling around the 
camp fire; yet the owl is — on the 
whole — a good fellow, and but for 
his midnight aid in catching field 
mice, our camp stores would have 
small chance of lasting out the trip! 
The nighthawk swoops and dives 
and sails in the fast thickening dusk, 
letting out his fretting call (pro- 
duced, one might fancy, by pressing 
a spring in his chest, like a cheap 
mechanical doll!), till nervous per- 
sons are wont to complain “I hate 
that cry,— it’s so doleful’’; for- 
getting that the nighthawk is wor- 
rying the air for high-flying insects, 
mosquitoes and other torments, 
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which would make the atmosphere 
a veil of wings and stings, were their 
ranks never thinned. Nighthawks 
eat the malaria-carrying mosquito, 
—a circumstance which should 
make a double claim on our grati- 
tude, — and work so well as to be 
dubbed by Forbush “skimmers of 
the air” and “animated insect 
traps.” What if the cry be fretful 
to our ears (perchance to birds our 
tones are not always dulcet!), we 
must not quarrel with the mechan- 
ism of so diligent a watchman as the 
nighthawk. 

The latter’s mottled brown-and- 
black feathers and general size and 
shape, together with his conspicu- 
ous flight, and the conspicuous 
night song of the whip-poor-will, 
whose plumage. is fairly similar to 
that of his high-flying cousin, have 
combined to confuse many a person 


‘into believing the above collective 


characteristics belong to one and 
the same bird. Writers on bird life 
all point out that while the whip- 
poor-will’s mournful and vigorous 
song is known to innumerable per- 
sons, few of them have actually 
seen the singer; or that if by acci- 
dent they may have run onto the 
shy bird, the meeting has usually 
been at an hour when the bird was 
not singing, so that chances of iden- 
tifying both song and singer were 
poor. So, what with the evening 
flight of the nighthawk, marked by 
the eye, and the evening song of the 
whip-poor-will marked by the ear, 
two and two have been put together 
and made, so to speak, five! There 
are, however, definite points of un- 
likeness. The nighthawk has a con- 
spicuous white bar or elongated 
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spot on the wings, very noticeable 
in flight, and another white bar 
across the tip of the forked tail, and 
has beside, a white throat or chin. 
As the bird is often seen perched 
(lengthwise, — its weak feet will 
not clasp a rail or limb crosswise as 
most birds perch) in fairly open 
places in broad daylight, one can 
get a good look at the markings. 
The whip-poor-will has no white 
on the wings, has the outer tail 
feathers terminating for half their 
length with white or light buff, and 
has a narrow white stripe well below 
the dark throat. The tail is rather 
long, and rounded. Both birds have 
curiously insignificant beaks, mere 
little tips for the enormously gaping 
mouth. (The whip-poor-will’s tech- 
nical name comes from two Greek 
words meaning cave and mouth.) 
Since the general method of prey 
taking is a matter of scooping up 


stray insects from the air rather 
than snapping individual victims, 
flycatcher fashion, there is little 
need for a strong beak, but the 
mouth is reinforced, — in the case 
of the whip-poor-will, — by long, 
recurved bristles which help curry 


the atmosphere. Wilson tells us 
that the skull aperture for the whip- 
poor-will’s brain is only about one 
tenth that of an owl of the same 
wing length, — hardly an argument 
for the mental gifts of our singer. 
Its flight is a soft, low skimming 
over the ground, and if the bird is 
disturbed while “perching” — or 
perhaps we should say huddling — 
in some leaf-strewn spot, it will fly 
but a short distance, and then settle 
dumpishly on the ground or a low 
branch, trusting to its streaked and 
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mottled brown-buff-and-black coat 
to melt into the background of dead 
leaves, bits of bark, and similar 
litter. The whip-poor-will likes 
lonesome woody spots, but not 
dense forest; will sometimes come 
close to human habitation in the 
country, even huddling on a stone 
doorstep for its vocal performance. 
Both nighthawk and whip-poor- 
will lay two elliptical eggs, on bare 
ground (the nighthawk has occa- 
sionally “nested” on the gravel 
roofs of tall city buildings!), the 
nighthawk’s eggs being more dingy 
and mottled in appearance than the 
creamy white-marked-with-violet 
pair of the whip-poor-will. Baby 
whip-poor-wills are down-covered 
when hatched, but are not preco- 
cial, and have absurd little specks 
of sharpness for bills. So much do 
they look like the floor of their 
cradle, and so still do they keep, 
that only the sharpest eyes can 
discover a newly hatched “willy.” 
Of the fifteen species of this curi- 
ous yet peaceful and helpful bird, 
but one is known in the United 
States, and against that one no sin 
can be charged save its song. It 
touches no crops, molests no bird, 
steals no material for a nest, — 
since it builds none, — keeps out of 
our way by day, and by night works 
persistently. for our good. With 
these excellent qualities in mind, we 
shall dismiss as superstitious and 
unreasonable any feeling that the 
whip-poor-will brings misfortune, 
knowing that the opposite is true. 
And if we cannot quite persuade 
ourselves that we /ike his midnight 
serenade, or that the dawn is love- 
lier for being ushered in a thought 
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stridently, we can still calm our 
ruffled spirits as we sink back to our 
interrupted sleep, by recalling that 
his season for singing is short, that 
notes so harsh and mournful to our 
ears are sweet to his mate, and on 
the whole infinitely preferable to 
the maddening whine of the mos- 
quito that would surely salute us 
were it not safely entombed in the 
internal economy of the whip-poor- 
will! 


AN INQUISITIVE PET 


In a country district in Ohio there 
was once a piece of woods where the 
good earth lay rich and mouldy from 
its thick carpet of dead leaves. And 
because this earth was fine, rich 
food to mix with garden dirt, an 
Ohio boy went one day with his 
father to get a wagon load of it, not 
expecting to see anything particu- 
larly new or strange. But as they 
jogged along the wood road, they 
spied what looked like a huge ant- 
hill. Evidently some creature had 
been burrowing and throwing out a 
mound of dirt big enough to attract 
attention. The boy was all alive 
with curiosity, and running to the 
heap with one of the shovels he and 
his father had brought to load wood 
mould with, began to dig. His father 
helped too, and soon they had dug 
away not only the little pyramid, 
but were following the line of a 
burrow which reached some little 
distance from the opening. 

At last they came to a sleeping 
chamber, and curled up in it was a 
little furry creature in a lovely 
brown-and-gold coat in neat, longi- 
tudinal stripes, with the prettiest 
polka dots of light on the dark 
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stripes. Neither the boy nor his 
father had ever seen such a little 
animal, and as it seemed limp and 
helpless, and they had destroyed its 
safe tunnel and uncovered the store 
of wheat the creature had heaped in 
his den, they decided to carry home 
their prize for the rest of the family 
to see. 

Now in this family was another 
boy who had a great taste for nature 
study, and he was so interested to 
find out something about the little 
animal — which was a stranger to 
that part of the country — that he 
put it in his pocket, jumped on his 
bicycle, and rode some distance to 
consult a friend who knew all about 
wild creatures and had books and 
pictures to study. The friend gave 
little goldy-stripes one glance and 
said, “Why, you’ve found a striped 
gopher,” and went on to say that it 
was a “spermophile,” a sort of cou- 
sin of the chipmunk. The boy was 
glad to get a name for the specimen, 
and after he had read a little about 
its ways, he put it back in his pocket 
and rode home. But when he got 
home he found that instead of a 
limp and apparently lifeless “speci- 
men,” he had a waking creature 
that had “come to” from the 
warmth of his body, against which 
it had lain in the pocket. 

Naturally the young people were 
vastly pleased at finding their prize 
might turn out to be a live pet, and 
they warmed and tended it, and 
experimented to find food it could 
eat, and soon brought it to real life. 
It had not been hurt at all by the 
spade which tore open its home, and 
its limpness was only the effect of 
hibernating, or taking a winter nap 
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for some weeks underground. It 
proved an amusing pet, and the 
boys soon had it running all over 
the house by day, and by night 
sleeping on their bed. One chilly 
night the spermophile was not quite 
satisfied with snuggling up to the 
“comforter” which was spread over 
the sleeping boys, so it gnawed a 
hole through the covering and 
crawled inside. The lovely cotton 
wool lining seemed to interest the 
little explorer, and instead of letting 
well enough alone, he burrowed fur- 
ther in until the soft stuff closed be- 
hind him, cutting off his retreat. 
Then what frantic scrambling and 
rushing through the cotton jungle! 
The boys waked up startled at find- 
ing their bedclothes thus animated, 
and had a great time guiding the 
frightened gopher back to the open- 
ing. This was only one of the es- 
capades that kept things lively as 
long as the gopher continued as 
guest in that, household, and the 
older members of the family were 
not inconsolable when the inquisi- 
tive member finally went to the 
happy hunting grounds. 

Perhaps the little gopher did his 
small part in helping one of the boys 
to embark on a scientific study of 
nature, which later led him into one 
of our biggest natural history insti- 
tutions. At any rate, he has never 
forgotten his striped friend, and 
recently told the story of its life to 
a big audience of school children, 
gathered there to hear a lecture on 
small wild animals. 


BATHS FOR BRONX SYBARITES 


One of the summer-day sights at 
the Bronx Zoo is watching Ivan, the 
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great Peninsula bear, have his 
shower bath. Ivan comes from the 
wilds of Moeller Bay, Alaska, and 
apparently feels it his duty to ad- 
vertise the sturdy qualities of his 
country by growing even as the 
fame of that land of gold mines has 
grown! His proud keeper says he is 
one of the two biggest bears in cap- 
tivity, the Washington, D.C., Zo6- 
logical Park boasting another giant 
specimen. With the Yakutat bear 
from the Copper River District, 
Alaska, and the Admiralty bear, 
first found on Admiralty Island, 
south of Alaska, Ivan belongs to the 
group of Alaskan brown bears, quite 
different species from the grizzly 
and black bears. They stand very 
high at the shoulder, have massive 
heads, and powerful claws. In their 
native haunts they are skillful fish- 
ermen, making a luxurious diet of 
salmon which they catch in small 
streams. (At its present price in our 
markets, salmon would be an ex- 
travagant dish to supply Zoo bears!) 

Bears, when kept in proper quar- 
ters, do very well in captivity; and 
since the Bronx Zoo has laid out its 
bear dens with an eye to bear ideas 
of comfort, and not as an orna- 
mental park feature, the Bronx bears 
continue healthy and playful. They 
have ample space, sunshine, rocks 
over which to climb and play, and 
snug, dry dens in which to hide 
when they tire of publicity, or want 
to sleep. Good bathing pools in 
each den are kept clean and well 
filled. This leads us back to Ivan’s 
wholesome taste for water, which 
amounts almost to a frenzy of de- 
light when his indulgent keeper 
turns a hose on his huge pet. Ivan 
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stands on his haunches and rocks 
back and forth in glee, paws at the 
stream, makes rushes at it, and 
seems fairly hypnotized by his 
rough shower. 

He seems to share this taste with 
another Zoo inmate, the emeu, that 
odd bird from Australia which — as 
Mr. Hornaday says in his usual 
picturesque language — looks like 
“a pile of gray brown hay elevated 
on stilts.” The emeu is not much 
smaller than an African ostrich, and 
its ungainly antics when dashing 
joyously into the spray of the hose, 
are very funny. 


FEATS AND DEFEATS FOR THE 
BIRDS 
Mr. Henry Otpys continues to 
issue his remarkably’ interesting 
leaflet, Current Items of Interest, 
from his Silver Spring, Md., home, 
for the District of Columbia Audu- 
bon Society. Few periodicals con- 
trive to give as many interesting 
notes on one subject as does this lit- 
tle four-page sheet. In the April and 
May, 1917, numbers he mentions 
bird refuges, either already recently 
established, or being planned for 
the immediate future, at Amston, 
Ct., and at Cedar Mountain, near 
Hartford, Ct., at Philadelphia, Pa., 
Radford, Va., Omaha, Neb., (in 
city parks), Illinois, Bare Island, 
B.C., Pittencrieff Park, Dunferm- 
line, Scotland, Norfolk, Eng. Be- 
side these, he cites the placing in 
military camps of Great Britain 
placards urging protection; the 
spread of the official State Bird Day 
in the United States; adoption of a 
non-importation of plumage law for 
the term of the war, in England; 


bird almanac issued at some profit 
(enough to show interest by citizens) 
at Buffalo, N.Y.; and the proposed 
establishment of a State lecturer on 
bird life for the schools of Massa- 
chusetts. 

It is encouraging to know the 
birds have friends fighting for them, 
for they need all the protection they 
can get. Greed grows no less lively 
as the world grows older, and the 
slightest cessation of watchfulness 
on the part of human protectors 
seems to result all too speedily in 
some disaster which wipes out at a 
stroke the patient conservation of 
years. Witness the shocking de- 
struction of the entire egret colony 
at the Alligator Bay Heronry, 
Florida, reported by Mr. Oldys in 
his May Jtems. Not only were all 
the birds killed by plume hunters, 
but the island was further desolated 


‘by cutting down and burning bushes, 


thus spoiling it as a nesting ground. 

There is an all-too-obvious con- 
nection between such an item and 
one in the preceding April issue; 
namely that aigrettes are more fash- 
ionable than ever in Paris, — a con- 
nection of cause and effect. It is 
sentimental and dishonest for any 
woman who wears an egret plume 
not to see that she is to blame for 
such destruction (cited in the above 
paragraph), rather than the perpe- 
trators of the horrid deed. Some- 
one has justly said that if every wo- 
man had to catch, kill, and skin her 
own bird, plumage would cease to 
be conspicuous in feminine fashions. 
But because the ways of commerce 
shelter the ultimate consumer from 
direct — and disagreeable — par- 
ticipation in any harmful or cruel 
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processes incidental to putting 
goods on the market, the average 
citizen cares not a whit what hap- 
pens to material or workmen before 
the finished goods get to the coun- 
ter. Wearing egret plumes may not 
be iniquitous to the same degree as 
buying “sweated” clothing, but the 
indifference to suffering is essentially 
the same, and eventually serves as a 
boomerang. If some women offend 
largely through ignorance of the 
conditions which supply them with 
plumage, or of the consequences to 
agriculture and national prosperity 
when birds are killed, it should be 
the duty of such women as will not 
wear plumage to instruct their err- 
ing sisters, and to stir up public 
sentiment until it marks the wearer 
of wild bird feathers not only as 
partner, but as instigator of greedy 
and cruel slaughter. 


HOW SOME FISHES GOT THEIR 
NAMES 

Dip you ever stop to think how 
certain fishes have earned their col- 
loquial, or “nick”’-names? Take the 
groupers, for instance, which the 
dictionary assures us are “any of 
numerous serranoid fishes of warm 
seas. constituting the genera Epine- 
phelus mycteroperca” etc., etc. This 
hardly throws any light on the 
matter for the average person, but 
as we watch four or five handsome 
fellows with their pale fawn-colored 
stripes, looking like nothing so much 
as a row of prize Jersey cattle at a 
fair, we see at once that this habit 
of resting in noticeably even groups 
accounts for their appropriate name, 
as posted on the label above their 
tank in the New York Aquarium. 
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In an adjoining tank are “‘doc- 
tor,” “surgeon,” or “lancet” fish, 
tagged by science with the appall- 
ing adjective “‘acanthropterygian,” 
“mostly of the genus Teuthis,” and 
“related to chetodonts,” —infor- 
mation which quite befogs us. But 
fortunately we also learn to notice 
the lance-shaped spine near the tail; 
in one species it actually looks like 
a sharp, polished steel point, three 
quarters of an inch long, and gleams 
brightly against the dark surface of 
the body. This spine is erectile, and 
when the “‘doctor” is attacked, the 
spine at once rises, enabling the deft 
operator quite literally to “give a 
dig” to his adversary. The spine 
is used only for defense, and nor- 
mally lies close-folded and harmless. 
In some species it will cause irrita- 
tion if human flesh be scratched by 
it, but is not deadly poisonous. Who 
would not rather be a lancet than 
an “‘acanthropterygian”’! 

Again, the trigger fish catches our 
attention. To be sure, he belongs 
to “deep-bodied plectognath fishes 
constituting Balistes,”’ but it is 
more entertaining to remember that 
he gets his common name because 
the dorsal fin has two or three 
spines, the second of which controls 
the uprising and down-folding of 
the foremost one, governing its mo- 
tions automatically, like a trigger. 

The spiny box fish speaks for him- 
self, for his queerly proportioned 
body, more four-sided than we com- 
monly conceive a fish’s form to be, 
is covered with little spines, top, 
bottom, and sides. Those on the 
bottom are so close together that 
they look almost like a coral growth. 
This fish does not look a tempting 
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morsel to us, but evidently Dame 
Nature thought he might be cov- 
eted by gourmands among his finny 
brethren, so she provides him with 
a most curious means of self de- 
fense, — nothing less than the power 
to inflate his body when attacked, 
so that every spine sticks up taut 
and sharp, a bristling mouthful for 
the unwary foe who tries to bite 
him. Naturally he immediately lets 
go so unwelcome a capture. The 
adult fish grows to some ten or 
eleven inches in stature, has a tail 
apparently too short for the body, 
and flutters it in swimming with ab- 
surdly short, quick strokes, making 
the fish look for all the world like a 
chunky little motor boat, propelled 
with much fuss-and churning 


JUNIOR READINGS: WHAT ARE 
ANTLERS? 

Last month we began thinking 
about the horns of ruminant ani- 
mals, and found that though their 
foreheads all have these ornaments, 
only the family called Bovide have 
real horns. That is, their ornaments 
are what scientific people call 
“transformed cuticle,” like our fin- 
ger nails; and since they grow very 
slowly and gradually, and last 
through the life of bovine animals, 
we say their horns are permanent. 

But another branch of the rumi- 
nant or cud-chewing animals, the 
Cervida, have very showy head rig- 
ging, called “ antlers,” which grow 
in a different way. Instead of being 
permanent, these antlers are shed 
every year, a good deal as leaves are 
shed when they have grown through 
a season and are ripe enough to fall. 

The simplest form of antler is 
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seen on the giraffe, which has two 
short, bony pegs on its forehead. 
These bones are nourished by the 
blood, just like any bones in the 
body, and are covered with the 
same soft, furry skin that makes 
the giraffe’s hide or coat. These 
little antlers, which are hardly more 
than bony knobs, do not fall off, but 
are part of the animal’s skull. 
With other Cervide, commonly 
called “deer,” the antlers grow a 
good deal longer, but are not fast- 
ened tothe skull as a partof it. Each 
spring they begin to push out, some- 
thing as buds do on plants, and are 
fed by the blood as leaves are fed by 
sap. If you could lay your hands 
on a deer’s growing antlers (an 
unsafe thing, for he does not want 
to be touched), you would feel the 
warmth of the blood flowing under 
the soft covering of the antlers. In 
young deer, these ornaments will be 
rather short, and not branched the 
first season. We call their soft cov- 
ering, “velvet.” It makes us think 
a little of the husk that covers but- 
ternuts, and, like the furry skin that 
covers some nuts, it will dry and 
crack and peel off as soon as the 
antler inside it has grown as much 
as it will for that season. Then the 
deer will rub his head against 
trunks of trees, — or the bars of the 
fence, if he lives in a Zoo, — until he 
gets the “velvet” all off and can 
show clean, new head rigging. 
These antlers will last until the fol- 
lowing spring, but by that time the 
blood that has fed them has made 
them pretty solid, and stops flowing 
through them. They really are 
ripe, das a leaf or a piece of fruit is 
ripe. Now that they get no more 
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fresh life from the blood, they begin 
to dry and weaken at the base, and 
fall off. The trees drop leaves and 
fruit in autumn, but the Cervide 
shed horns in early spring. 
Pictures taken at the Zoo show 
the deer looking in the most sur- 
prised way at his newly shed antlers 
lying on the ground. He has only 
little knobs left on his forehead. 
But soon those knobs begin to push 
out new sprouts, so to speak, just as 
they did the spring before, and this 
season they will grow longer and 
have a branch, called a “tine.” The 
velvet will cover the new antler, 
grow dry, peel off just as before, 
and leave the new antlers hand- 
somer than they were the first year. 
For several years they will grow 
longer and more branched each sea- 
son. Some kinds of deer need seven 
years to develop full-sized antlers, 
but by the time the deer is old 
enough to grow these big orna- 
ments, the speed with which they 
push out seems like magic. At the 
Zoo they took a picture of a deer on 
April 14, when only knobs were 
showing, and then every ten days 
took another picture of the same 
animal, for nearly three months, so 
that by comparing pictures and 
dates, they could see how much the 
antlers grew between times. Those 
taken at a point when the velvet 
was beginning to peel off were very 
queer, making the deer look as 
though he had streamers or rags 
fastened to his horns. But when the 
splendid pair were all grown and 
stripped clean, they made a hand- 
some ornament, and gave their 
owner a very proud appearance. 
In most kinds of deer, only the 
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males have antlers, but in reindeer 
both males and females have fine 
ones. This kind of deer is particu- 
larly interesting to children because 
it makes them think of pictures of 
Santa Claus, but they are valuable 
for good, every-day reasons too. In 
Lapland and Finland (in the north- 
ern part of Europe), reindeer are 
kept as we keep cows, for milk, and 
their flesh, too, is eaten, as we eat 
beef. They also can draw heavy 
sledges over the snow, and can 
carry packs on their backs, on a sort 
of pad or saddle. Their skin and 
horns are used for clothing and tools, 
and the natives would hardly know 
how to get along without these 
useful creatures. Fortunately, they 
can live in winter on the mosses and 
lichens that grow under the snow, 
and they use their great antlers to 
sweep away the snow and uncover 
this winter pasturage. It is thought 
reindeer used to live farther south 
than they do now; but both in Eu- 
rope and in North America, — where 
we call the reindeer ‘‘caribou,” — 
they were killed off long ago in the 
warmer regions, and now live only 
in the frozen north. Our caribou is a 
wild animal and not a good farm- 
yard member, but our Government 
has tried the experiment of intro- 
ducing Lapp reindeer into Alaska, 
so that people can have the useful 
creatures there, and they seem to do 
well in their adopted home. 

Now let us see what we can find 
in Burroughs about deer:— 
Read Burroughs’s account of a deer-hunting 

trip. 1, 81-91. 
Tell how a deer sometimes feeds. 1, 89-90; 

IX, 303-0 


4. 
Where did Burroughs see deer in Europe? 
11, 185. 
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What ‘trick do deer, caribou and moose 
often show when surprised by the hunter? 
vil, 126. 

Tell of hunting for a moose. 1x, 306. 

Note near what kind of a bog Burroughs 
saw signs of deer in Alaska, and find out 
in the dictionary what sphagnum means, 
so you can tell why the deer went there. 
XI, 27. 

Do young wild deer that have never been 
hunted feel afraid of a man? xu, 85. 


SPECIAL STUDY OUTLINES 


Tue Special Study Questions, for 
optional work, are for use in our 
Burroughs Club Course of Study. 
No answers are expected by the 
Nature Bureau. 


Snakes 


How do snakes approach their prey? 

Do snakes eat full-sized birds? 

Are snakes cannibal? 

What small creatures other than birds fall 
victims to snakes? 

Tell of the trick of the lizard to escape being 
swallowed by the snake. 

Does Burroughs think snakes have the wit 
to try this trick? 

Is the rattlesnake the only rattler? 

What adjective does Burroughs use to 
describe a snake that has just cast its 
skin? 

What is the explanation of the so-called 
“slass” snake? 

What does Burroughs say of the “hair” 
snake? 

Read the anecdote of the water snake catch- 
ing a catfish. 

Why could not the water snake manage to 
swallow its prey in this instance, under 
water? 

On what does the little green snake prey? 

What is the trick of the sissing adder to 
baffle its enemies? 


Whip-poor-wills 

How does the whip-poor-will rank as a nest 
builder? 

How many eggs does it commonly lay? 

What is the size and color of these eggs? 

Describe young whip-poor-wills. 

How soon do the young begin to follow their 
mother? 

What does Burroughs say as to the motions 
of the young birds? 
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Tell something of the trick of the mother 
when disturbed on the nest. 

At what season may we first expect to hear 
the whip-poor-will? 

Is this bird nocturnal or diurnal in singing 
habit? 

Is its song pleasing? 

What does Burroughs say of the notes ex- 
changed between mated whip-poor-wills? 

How does the bird behave during the day 
time? 

How late may one expect to hear the whip- 
poor-will? 

What can you say of the repetition of its 
note? 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
QUESTIONS FOR JULY 


(Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. If 
the membership to the Club is not in your 
name, give the name of the member. It is 
not necessary to repeat the questions ; number 
your answers to correspond with them, and 
put at the top of each sheet the month in 
which the questions appear. Any special 
inguiries should be written on a sheet sep- 


arate from the answers.) 


1. Where do snakes winter? 

2. What is their object in con- 
gregating while hibernating? 

. About when do they come out 
in spring? 

. Does Burroughs believe snakes 
have the power to “charm” 
prey? 

. How does a snake manage to 
swallow prey larger than its 
own mouth? 

. Are birds’ nests situated high 
up in trees, likely to become 
prey? 

. What color is the whip-poor- 
will’s plumage? 

. What sort of beak has this bird? 
Describe the whip-poor-will’s 
gait. 

10. How does this bird perch? 
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CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


Editor of Home Procress 


CHILDREN AND SERVANTS 


BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


A PROBLEM likely to arise in house- 
holds in which servants are em- 
ployed is that of the proper rela- 
tionship between the children of 
the family and servants, and vice 
versa. What shall this relationship 
be, and how shall it be maintained? 
In very elaborately organized house- 
holds the aim is usually to have as 
little intercourse between the chil- 
dren and the servants as possible. 


In a more simply arranged home, 
where there is often but one serv- 
ant, there is still a tendency to 
keep the children and the servant 


apart. There is usually, in both 
cases, a vaguely defined feeling that 
the servant, or servants, will in 
some way exert an undesirable in- 
fluence over the children. To com- 
plicate the parental desire for sepa- 
ration, the children very nearly 
always are interested in the servant, 
or servants, and seek their com- 
pany! The kitchen is, indeed, apt 
to be a child’s favorite room. 
What is to be done? First, I 
think parents should analyze their 
almost instinctive reasons for not 
wishing their children to associate 
intimately with their servants. Such 
an analysis will usually make clear 
the fact that they regard the serv- 


ants with suspicion and without 
real respect. There may be a genu- 
ine cause for this; the servants may 
really be undesirable companions 
for the children. In which case 
there is one, and only one method 
of procedure to be followed; and 
this is to get different servants! We 
have all seen and known servants 
who were not only respected, but 
loved by the families they served, 
— servants whose influence upon 
any one could not be otherwise than 
good. No family should rest content 
until such servants as these are in 
the house. 

Having secured them, to what 
extent and in what manner are the 
children to be with them? While 
engaged in doing their work, most 
servants are apt to find the presence 
of children a hindrance. Whenever 
this is the case, children should not 
be permitted to be with the serv- 
ants at such times. Other servants 
are willing to allow the children 
to “help” them, — when preparing 
the dinner, for instance, to shell 
the peas or hull the strawberries; 
when doing the housework, for 
example, to aid in making the 
beds. There is an age at which not 
only girls but boys like to do these 
things; if the servants do not object, 
there would surely be no reason why 
they should not. Another time 
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when servants do not care to have 
the children about is when they 
have company. This, too, should 
be regulated according to the feel- 
ing of the particular servant, — 
quite as much as according to the 
quality of her callers! Granted that 
servants are respected and liked by 
the parents of the children, there 
can be no reason why, with the sug- 
gested restrictions, they should not 
be as friendly with the servants as 
they are inclined. 

They will learn from them much 
that is both good and interesting. 
It so frequently happens in Amer- 
ica that servants belong to other 
nationalities than our own. This 
gives them a store of unusual and 
delightful information to give the 
children in the form of stories. Not 
only, however, will they give to the 
children, they will receive from 
them, — if they are good servants. 
The careful observance of gram- 
matical rules, for example, in which 
children are apt to be more profi- 
cient than many servants, is some- 
times actually taught by the small 
boys and girls. Only yesterday I 
heard a little boy of five say to his 
mother’s “general housework girl,” 
“Don’t say ‘ain’t’; say ‘is n’t’.” 
In short the relationship between 
children and servants, like the rela- 
tion between any other two groups 
of persons, or any two individuals, 
depends upon mutual goodness, 
mutual respect, and the possibility 
of mutual help. If there be these 
fundamentals, the relationship will 
be fundamentally right, — details 
will adjust themselves. And the chil- 
dren and the servants will be what 
they should be, — good friends. 
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CHOOSING A SUMMER CAMP FOR 
YOUR BOY 


BY EMMA GARY WALLACE 


In many homes the problem arises, 
and persistently demands solution, 
“Where shall my boy spend his 
summer vacation?” 

Particularly during the early 
adolescent years this question 
arises, for the dawning conscious- 
ness of a dominant self-hood begins 
to assert itself; and the boy, having 
reached that stage in the repetition 
of racial development, dearly loves 
the combat of argument. The dis- 
concerted parent not infrequently 
discovers that the child who has 
followed the rein with cheerful docil- 
ity suddenly becomes self-assertive, 
or even intolerant of the parental 
régime. He has entered Know-it-all 


_Land, and looks with impatience 


upon his elders as back numbers of 
an antiquated type. Or it may be 
that he does not show these char- 
acteristics openly, but relapses into 
a quiet sullenness, more dangerous 
than violent and open protest. 

When none of these conditions. 
obtain, the question may have to be 
answered, “‘ How shall the summer 
be spent in healthful, beneficial rec- 
reation?”’ 


The Temperament of the Boy 


First of all, the temperament of 
the boy must be taken into careful 
consideration. If the previous years 
have shown him to be over-studious, 
given to a great deal of introspec- 
tion, and a proneness to analysis 
and .experiment, nothing can be 
finer for him than to lock away his 
books and send him into a camp 
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somewhere in the woods. If, how- 
ever, he has been a rollicking, happy- 
go-lucky chap, with a history be- 
hind him of grades barely “squeezed 
through,” or made with overhang- 
ing conditions, he might as well 
learn the lesson now as any time 
that play time is for those who have 
earned it. Camps there are a-plenty 
where wise, careful instructors com- 
bine the out-of-door life in the 
woods with a reasonable amount of 
morning study, conducted with 
regularity and system, in the fresh 
air, — when weather conditions per- 
mit. The boy who has spent his 
school year to poor advantage, even 
if ill health has been the cause, will, 
under ordinary conditions, enter 
his next year’s work with a keener 
anticipation of pleasure because of 
the hold gained on his subjects 
through a couple of hours’ daily 
study in the summer, under special 
teachers and unusual and agreeable 
conditions. 

For the youth who is fond of the 
manual arts, a school or camp 
should be chosen where there is 
opportunity for the development of 
that talent. The boy whose ways 
are brusque needs contact with 
manly, gentlemanly fellows. The 
one whose home conditions have 
called forth no sense of responsibil- 
ity is better placed where he has his 
share of camp work, has to portage 
his own canoe or get left on the 
tramp. 


The Choice of Location 


All things being equal, the loca- 
tion which is not too far distant is 
preferable to the verdant, far-away 


fields. If a distant location is se- 
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lected it should be able to prove 
itself possessed of rare and unusual 
advantages to offset the disadvan- 
tage of distance. Accidents, illness, 
or the development of unfavorable 
conditions are within the range of 
possibility; and a day’s journey is 
easier to make than a three days’ 
trip, not to mention the greater ease 
with which personal investigation 
and occasional visits may be made. 
The boy must under no circum- 
stance be allowed to feel that the 
home interest, or love, or super- 
vision is relaxed, for, while of neces- 
sity he is given greater freedom, yet 
it must be remembered that his 
judgment is immature, notwith- 
standing the exalted opinion he may 
have of it himself! 
The Justice of Selection 

To send a boy into camp to as- 
sociate with those from families 
in different financial circumstances 
than himself is to set false stand- 
ards; and, in the effort to “keep the 
pace,” is likely to arouse the desire 
to appear what he is not. Boys are 
proud, and the one with a weekly 
pocket allowance of fifty cents finds 
it difficult to be self-respecting ac- 
cording to boy-standards among a 
crowd of fellows who have five or 
ten dollars, or more, if they want it. 
It is not fair to educate a young fel- 
low up to tastes which cannot be 
maintained; nor is it laying founda- 
tions for future happiness for the 
family to deprive itself to give ad- 
vantages of such doubtful value to 
any of its members. Better place 
the boy under conditions that will 
arouse his ambition for higher 
things and show him how to obtain 
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them by legitimate means, concen- 
tration, and effort. 


Concerning Expense 
If expense is a factor to be con- 


sidered, an endowed enterprise will 


offer more for less money than one 
maintained solely as a commercial 
enterprise. This is self-evident. 
But institutions, like individuals, 
get into ruts and become decadent, 
so there is no such thing as a hard 
and fast classification of desirable 
and undesirable, dependent and 
independent. 

In dealing with the question of 
expense, the regular and extra items 
must all be taken into account. Ifa 
boy has to furnish his own cot and 
blankets, to contribute toward an 
athletic fund, etc., these things 
should all be clearly understood, 
that they may be providedfor. More 


than once it has happened that par-" 


ents have become dissatisfied because 
the original stipulation has been in- 
creased by extras from ten to thirty 
per cent. As the old man said, “It 
is a heap more satisfactory to fore- 
see than to hindsee, sometimes.” 


The Reality versus the Catalogue 


It is wise for any parent — for 
every parent — to discover for him- 
self whether the ideals and advan- 
tages set forth upon the pages of 
the catalogue, and the actual facts, 


correspond. If they always did, 
there would be no need for question. 

A boy carefully guarded from his 
earliest childhood was sent last sum- 
mer into a highly recommended 
camp, in which, the parents had 
every assurance, smoking was 
strictly tabooed. As a matter of 
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fact cigarettes were openly used, 
and were again and again urged 
upon the boy by his associates. The 
head of the camp had decided to 
change his policy in regard to smok- 
ing lest it be done on the sly, but 
was it honorable not so to notify 
parents who had entered their boys 
with a different understanding? 
Then, too, catalogues may stop 
short of giving an adequate impres- 
sion. Fine half-tone cuts of the 
views may fail to give an idea of the 
real hominess or dinginess; of the 
cheerful working atmosphere, or 
the barracksy, unhomelike character 
of the place. Look it over as nearly 
from the boy’s point of view as you 
can, and then decide whether you 
would be content to spend one or 
more seasons of your precious life- 
lease under the conditions and sur- 
roundings extant. Are you satisfied 
that they will make for education 
and character? If not, look farther. 


Personnel of Leaders 


It is worth while to take time to 
discover the kind of men who are to 
be the leaders of your boy; for he is 
in the hero-worshipping age; imita- 
tion is strong, and he is bound, in a 
measure at least, to follow the lines 
of the copy set. For the same rea- 
sons, the character of the boys who 
would be his associates is to be care- 
fully considered. Why are they in 
this camp? Is it an aggregation of 
young fellows who have proved un- 
tractable and been placed here for 
the discipline? Are they earnest 
students, looking forward to climb- 
ing life’s ladder by means of per- 
sistent merit, or are they depending 
on pull? 
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Sunday Observance 


How are Sundays spent in the 
camp you are investigating? Find 
out! If it is difficult to ascertain, 
still find out, or keep your boy 
away. 

Do you want your boy to go into 
camp and be allowed to play ball 
and fish and go on the regular good- 
time tramps or hikes on Sunday? 
Do you want him to take the moral 
standards he has been taught to 
observe, with him, or to leave 
them behind for a summer vacation 
time? 

There are camps, fortunately, 
where those in authority have a 
high moral sense of responsibility, 
and whose earnest endeavor it is to 
send your boy back to you physi- 
cally, mentally, morally, even spirit- 
ually strengthened through con- 
tact with nature and nature’s God. 


Choose this kind, but be sure you 
get it. 


Making Sure 


One who utters a timely warning 
has only performed half a duty. 
The other half consists in practical 
directions as to how to regard the 
precautions given. 

If one is choosing a camp, how is 
assurance to be gained that it is 
safe? It is not always possible to 
investigate personally a camp in 
the woods, several hundred miles 
away. 

Investigate, or choose a near one. 
It is risky to trust a young person 
to unknown influences. 

The published testimonials al- 
ways bear weight, if they are from 
people of standing. Naturally, the 
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best are selected. If possible, inter- 
view the camp heads personally. 
Interview persons, known to be 
intelligently careful, who have pa- 
tronized the camp. Find out how 
the camp is regarded by those who 
are near it while it is in operation. 
Who conducts the Sunday services? 
He ought to be able to give a good 
opinion of the class of boys patron- 
izing it. 

Keep in touch with the boy after 
he has gone to camp. Visit him if 
possible; and do not hesitate to issue 
a recall if you feel that conditions 
are such that his standards are 
being lowered. 

One mother who sent her boy to 
a camp from which she felt it nec- 
essary to summon him home ex- 
pressed herself as conscious of a 
deep wrong. She said, “I labored 
years to inculcate right ideals, and 
just at this impressionable age these 
people, promising to give my boy an 
enjoyable and safe summer, per- 
suade me to intrust him to their 
care; then, by their laxity and lack 
of suitable supervision, they allow 
him to come under influences the 
character of which I cannot approve, 
not to mention the grave injury 
done my boy and me by permitting 
him to gain the idea that my ideas 
are old-fashioned, out-dated, and 
held lightly by men of up-to-date 
ideas. Can money or even regrets 
ever make good the sacred thing of 
which I have been robbed?” 

It is doubtful if this woman will 
ever trust her son to a camp again; 
and so camps, the influence of 
which are right in every way, and 
the boy as well, must suffer because 
of a regrettable experience. 
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Need of Cooperation 


The boy must be studied. Defi- 
nite plans must be made tostrength- 
en his weak places and properly 
maintain his strong ones. When a 
boy is a problem, he is never solved 
simply by putting him into a camp, 
paying his bills, and then forgetting 
all about him,— any more than 
tearing the leaf out of the book will 
solve a problem in quadratic equa- 
tions. 

The benefits of associations 
formed under the right conditions 
are very great. The dangers of 
wrong conditions can only be guard- 
ed against by constant and well- 
formed vigilance; and, needless to 
say, those most deeply interested 
will serve continuously and without 
salary on the Vigilance Committee. 

There are many, many fine men 


and women devoting their lives to © 
training the young, but their work 
will be all the finer and truer if there 
is sympathetic, appreciative codp- 
eration between home and camp. 


THE SERVANT PROBLEM 
BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


Wuevy, as a child, I read stories of 
the old days when servants and 
master and mistress and children 
used to gather in the old feudal hall 
and listen to the traveling minstrel 
or hear old legends from a passing 
priest, it seemed to me always that 
Phyllis might have been there, for 
she seemed to have brought some- 
thing of those old days down to my 
grandmother, even to me. I never 
saw Phyllis, but I knew her. It 
was the old brick oven over at my 
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aunt’s house, the oven Ellen would 
not use, that made Phyllis real 
to me, — and older, even, than her 
hundred years. She had baked 
grandmother’s beans and brown 
bread on Saturdays in that oven 
before my mother came there as a 
bride. Phyllis was blind, and lived 
in Pennsylvania with relatives, when 
I first realized her. She personified 
for me faithful service; and the in- 
terchange of monetary equivalents 
between my father and aunt, for 
Phyllis’s allowance, signified recog- 
nition and reward of fidelity. It is 
as though old Phyllis and my father 
and my aunt had slipped the answer 
to the servant problem into my 
hand as a child, to save me the 
trouble of solving it. 

The servant problem to-day, as in 
all ages, rests not so much on social 
or economic conditions, nor on effi- 
ciency, as upon the eternal founda- 
tions of fidelity and appreciation. 
I sent my maid one day with a 
girl friend, to interview a neighbor 
in need of a maid. She was a very 
fastidious person, — fond of exac- 
titudes. The plans went well till 
they came to the schedule for Sun- 
day, and the girl, quite rightly, 
wished to settle the question of 
going to church. “We did n’t arrive 
anywhere,” said my neighbor, in 
relating her experience later to me, 
“till your maid said, ‘I’ll tell you 
how we do; I go to early mass and 
I let Mrs. Coville go to church at 
eleven!’” And that is exactly what 
she did do. She let me go comfort- 
ably, assuming cheerfully the care 
of a baby in addition to her own 
duties. 

In the progress of our homes 
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toward comforts and conveniences 
and sanitation, the servant’s posi- 
tion does not seem improved in due 
proportion; for we have replaced 
the tiresome, banished tasks with 
a thousand little duties, incurred by 
increased desire for luxuries and 
ease. It was the demand for privacy 
that abandoned the old Hall and 
broke the dwelling into rooms. It is 
love of leisure that has broken 
houses in our small cities into apart- 
ments small enough for light house- 
keeping. All tends to more outside 
service. Some prophesy the van- 
ishing of the domestic kitchen, but 
that would be to home life a calam- 
ity more incalculable than the dis- 
quieting procession of servants. A 
prominent man who had given his 
large family every advantage, re- 
cently said to his hostess, “There 
is one thing I regret deeply when- 
ever I visit you. We have never had 
a servant stay long enough in our 
house for any of the children to 
acquire toward her the wholesome 
attitude of good fellowship your 
children have for your Anne. Our 
servant is a thing apart, of whose 
coming and going the children 
scarce take notice.” Yet in the two 
homes there would seem to be no 
material conditions to account for 
the instability and isolation, in one 
home, and for the stability and 
friendliness in the other. Can it be 
that in that human, personal rela- 
tion between family and servant, a 
thing so vital that it can be felt 
and sensed and valued by a guest, 
lies the solution of the servant 
problem? 

While servants continue to live 
in our houses as servants, even to- 
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day, there clings about them the 
old idea of a claim of something 
more than money compensation, 
and there adheres to the housewife 
a responsibility she cannot evade; 
for their health and happiness and 
—conduct. It is easy to make a 
maid realize that you would be as 
anxious for her welfare, as for your 
daughter’s, should she remain with 
a friend all night without telephon- 
ing you. To add the human touch 
is so simple. Quite by accident I 
discovered how a human, personal 
interest in the guests furthers the 
success of a dinner party and gives 
a zest to the serving. It was on the 
occasion of the engagement of a 
nephew. I knew Gertrude would 
not trust any one else to cook the 
dinner, but could not discover why 
she did not wish a waitress to assist 
her. It developed that she wished 
to see the fiancée and hear her talk; 
so she would serve the dinner as 
well as cook it. Always since, I take 
pains to tell the servant, when 
some one is coming in whom she 
might feel interest, where that per- 
son will sit. 

We might do many more things 
from the servants’ point of view, if 
we took the trouble to put ourselves 
in their places. First, we might re- 
member that a habit is something 
you do when you forget. Then, 
when we want things to go smooth- 
ly, we will not upset routine and 
plans when guests arrive, but let the 
servant do as nearly as possible as 
she does every day. Servants nor- 
mally like “company.” I never had 
but one who did not. I explained to 
her that we had an extra room, and 
best china and extra silver, for the 
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purpose of having our friends with 
us. One night, when the coast was 
clear, she invited all her family to 
dinner with her. She even brought 
pictures from her room and hung 
them in the kitchen for the occa- 
sion. 

American women are away from 
their homes a great deal, and they 
are not as efficient in organization 
in the homes as are their husbands 
in business. Yet administration is 
as important where money is spent 
as where it is earned. Housework is 
assuming a new dignity for girls, 
through domestic science courses; 
and the housewife may dignify it in 
the same way by the importance 
she attaches to doing things in the 
best. way,—the easiest and the 
most economical. It was a maid just 
out of high school, who, long ago, 
first gave me the idea of really 
standardizing tasks. Her speed 
with tea biscuit started it; then she 
timed everything, and set herself 
time-limits for finishing dishes and 
other tasks. It increased her self- 
respect to find she could really get 
work out of the way, for leisure. No 
matter how hard she had worked 
on the farm, it was never done. 
Drudgery assumed a new dignity 
when she discovered it could be 
regulated, not merely postponed. 
It is not the use of labor-saving 
devices to do work so much as the 
incentive to get work done that a 
servant needs. We must use every 
means to foster her respect for work, 
as well as her self-respect. 

Nor should we ignore the other, 
outside réles a servant plays in life, 
— her church, her friends, her social 
functions. I can hear now, after all 
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these years, a little Martha, with 
cheeks aglow, and dressed for her 
first ball with Steve, in her Sunday 
gown and new lace collar, saying, 
“TI wish you’ze were going.” She 
had stepped to the living-room door 
to say good-bye (and incidentally 
show her collar). She would share 
with us her pleasure! How small an 
offering in return seemed approval 
of the collar and wishes for a good 
time. Whenever, wherever interests 
and service interweave, let us frank- 
ly feel the human touch and oblit- 
erate with human sympathy the 
artificial class lines. If your Martha 
makes the cake for the Sunday- 
School picnic, the cookies for the 
Children’s Home, the sandwiches 
for the party at the Settlement, let 
her feel that her share in the contri- 
bution is to the community, and 


_ hot to you, and that it is as large as, 


or larger than yours. Then, be in- 
terested in her sandwiches for the 
party at the Parish Hall. 

It stimulates a servant’s interest 
to feel you are trying to increase 
her efficiency, as it did a clever girl 
I sent to cooking school to take a 
course I had just taken. It was a 
splendid investment. To let the 
servant cast the deciding vote on 
which vacuum cleaner or fireless 
cooker to buy, gives her a new valu- 
ation of efficiency, as something “to 
give the spirit more freedom from 
the dominance of things,”’ for other, 
more permanent interests, or for 
enjoyment. It may mean, for her, 
time to knit or crochet the muffler 
and cap for a niece, or for a walk in 
the daylight, or to read the magazine 
from your library table. Yet there 
are housewives to-day by the thou- 
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sand who measure efficiency, both 
theirs and their servant’s, by the 
length of the working day instead of 
by its brevity. 

And there are ways of recognizing 
efficiency that have an ethical, if 
not a material reward. A week-end 
off after house-cleaning, an Easter 
present, a full share of the holidays, 
full pay for two weeks’ vacation, 
and for vacations enforced by the 
family’s absence: these are right. 

It is not alone by methods of 
organized industry, applied to the 
unorganized home, that the servant 
problem will ever be solved. Delia 
did not “get on” at Mrs. B.’s, be- 
cause of a lack of conclusiveness 
and definiteness in Mrs. B., a lazy- 
mindedness that would not decide 
what dessert Delia should make; 
but Delia “gets on fine” at Mrs. 
P.’s, where there is less dictation, 
even, than at Mrs. B.’s, but more 
authority. Responsibility without 
authority makes the trouble as 
often as does the refusal to face 
squarely and settle, little problems 
that rankle. Katie, at the doctor’s 
house, must be brought to a posi- 
tion where she gets the housewife’s 
point of view about the doorbell, 
and realizes that it is because of 
the doorbell she is there. It is her 
responsibility, and must be glori- 
fied as such. 

What helps most to solve the 
servant problem is to put less em- 
phasis on the routine, and more 
upon the atmosphere. For it is 
only by the warmth of real human 
sympathy that family servants are 
made into family friends, — like the 
dear Mary, to whom I should dedi- 
cate this treatise were it a book. 


TOYS 
BY MARY W. PORTER 


A LITTLE girl stood in the doorway. She 
held in her hand an empty goblet from 
which she had been drinking. She looked 
from the goblet to the stone step beneath. 
Then, deliberately, with all her strength 
she threw the goblet and it shivered to bits 
on the stone. ‘‘ Now, that was too bad!” the 
child said, “For that was a real good 
goblet.” 


Our Professor of Philosophy told us 
the story, and she added, “That 
child’s mother was wise and did not 
punish her.” 

As a school girl I felt that some- 
thing was wrong. I could under- 
stand how important was the child’s 
psychological step in realizing her 
personality to be self-directed, — in 
feeling her relation to her environ- 
ment, but I secretly agreed with the 
little girl, that it “was too bad”; 
that the advance step ought to have 
been made without the payment of 
so high a price as that “real good 
goblet.” After some years spent in 
studying child psychology in nurs- 
ery and playground, I still believe 
that a better result can be accom- 
plished at smaller cost. 

The training of all animals — 
their education if you please — is 
consciously or unconsciously the 
attempt to bring them to realize 
themselves in relation to their en- 
vironment. To a large extent this 
training is accomplished through 
play. With the human animal the 
play period lasts especially long. In 
providing the materials with which 
the children shall play (the toys), 
more or less we bear in mind the 
fact that the small people are but 
practicing for the serious business 
of life. But, no matter how instruc- 
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tive toys may be, a multiplicity of 
them is bound to confuse the mind. 
I had a four-year-old relative who 
was most bountifully remembered 
at Christmas. He took from the 
tree an engine, a drum, and a box of 
blocks. He carried them to the 
nursery, and explained, “‘ There, dol- 
lie baby, I have everything I want!” 

Nothing would induce him to 
look at anything else. .He had not 
read the Simple Life, but he was 
trying to follow Charles Wagner’s 
advice to “simplify” his “baggage.” 

That child’s mother promptly 
packed away all those confusing 
contrivances that were called toys. 
The next Christmas, so far as possi- 
ble, we combined our resources and 
tried to supply him with something 
worth while. What we chose was a 
set of good building blocks, quite a 
large set, from which many differ- 


ent buildings could be made. On> 


Christmas Eve the boy’s father and 
uncle spent four hours in the build- 
ing of the “‘manger” on a table by 
the Christmas tree. It was a beau- 
tiful design, and they waited with 
impatience for the child to see it. 
On Christmas morning, after look- 
ing it over carefully, he doubled his 
fist and every block fell with a 
crash. He did not say, “‘That’s too 
bad, for that was a real good man- 
ger!” 

What he did say was, “J can 
build that manger!” 

It was not many weeks before he 
did build it, — and without help. 
That child had been in a good kin- 
dergarten, where he had come to 
realize himself as a self-directed 
personality. He knew, because of 
the blocks with which he had “‘oc- 
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cupied” himself, that he could 
destroy and yet build again. Had 
the girl of the goblet story been 
supplied with toys of this kind she 
would hardly have needed to spoil 
that “‘real good goblet.” 

There is probably no toy that 
teaches so many lessons as a set of 
good blocks. To be good they must 
be accurate, durable, and beautiful. 
A child who builds with blocks is 
not long satisfied with the designs 
*‘in the book.” He becomes crea- 
tive. I have seen a boy of fourteen 
read Ivanhoe, and then build a 
medieval castle that was histori- 
cally correct. 

A seven-year-old girl came home 
from school bringing her books with 
her. She was thoroughly indignant. 
She contended that the teacher had 
no right to have kept her after 
school just because she had taken a 
bite out of an apple! That evening 
the children were building with 
blocks. Their mother showed them 
by experiment how every block had 
its place, — how one block awry 
weakened the structure. It was but 
a step for the child to understand 
the havoc wrought in school and 
family life by the boy or the girl 
who fails to keep his obligations and 
responsibilities straight in his mind. 
The next morning the little girl took 
her books and went back to school 
without a question. I have often 
wondered if the men and women of 
large executive ability are not just 
grown-up block-builders, — fitting 
other men and women into their 
rightful places. 

An animated discussion was in 
progress at dinner: When a vehicle 
turns too sharp a corner, in tipping 
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over does it fall in or out? The 
feminine members of the family 
said “In,” the masculine “Out.” 
The six-year-old was not missed 
from his place until he called from 
the adjoining room, ‘‘Grandpa’s 
right! It tips owt. I’ve tried it with 
my trains!”” That boy was using 
his play to prepare for the real 
business of life. 

A charity kindergarten, in which 
I was interested, had an especially 
clever director. She had the sand 
table filled with real earth. She 
portioned it off into little farms, 
each child having his own. The 
children planted some seeds, which 
grew! They made houses and pub- 
lic buildings. They were as inter- 
ested in the beauty of the church 
and the park as they were in their 
individual houses and fields. In the 
building up of a community on that 
sand table Jews and Greeks, Ital- 
ians and Irish were learning to be 
American citizens. 

In a city where especially real 
miniature railroads are manufac- 
tured there is a group of boys and 
girls who have formed themselves 
into a club for community plays. 
In the winter, on Saturdays and 
holidays, they meet at each others’ 
houses and set up their trains, each 
contributing what he has for the 
general welfare. In the summer 
there is one back yard where they 
may spoil the grass if they choose. 
So they carry on quite ambitious 
engineering operations. There is 
now and then the child who at first 
says, ““That’s mine. You can’t use 
it.’ This spirit is short-lived. 
Rather, if one child has some money 
to spend they resolve themselves 
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into a committee of the whole to 
deliberate whether the thing most 
needed in their equipment is a 
switch, a cross-over, or some more 
rolling stock. 

These children lay out towns, 
build churches, schools, and hos- 
pitals, carry on commerce, and 
wage wars. They are learning the 
business of citizenship, for they are 
ready, every one, to sacrifice indi- 
vidual pleasures — yes, even rights 
— for the general good. , 

A woman with many years of suc- 
cessful teaching to her credit tells 
me that the boys and girls who play 
enthusiastically, as they develop, 
become joyous’ workers, — that 
earnest workers are but earnest 
players of larger growth. Mark 
Twain said he had never done a 
day’s work in his life, — it had all 
been play. 

The little girl who broke the gob- 
let did it deliberately. She realized 
herself acting on her environment. 
She was unhappy about it. The 
child who knocked down the blocks 
that he might build them again 
realized himself just as distinctly. 
He did it joyously. He had gone far 
on the road that leads to the town 
where the work day is a play day as 
well. 


ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS 
QUESTIONS FOR JUNE 


1. Should a boy of fourteen, large for his 
age, be permitted to play football? 


Tuts boy might safely play football 


with other boys of his size. First, 
however, his teacher of gymnastics 
or the family physician should be 
consulted, in order to make sure 
that the boy is sound in every way. 
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2. Can anything be done to help a child 
who talks through his nose? 

It may be that this child has en- 

larged tonsils or adenoid growths. He 

should be examined by a physician. 


3. Should children be allowed to sew or 
knit on Sunday? 


A difference should be made be- 
tween Sunday and week-days. One 
of the old, established ways of doing 
this has been to put away work- 
baskets and knitting needles on 
that day. At the present time, how- 
ever, the Red Cross Society needs, 
and needs urgently, both knitting 
and sewing done; children as well as 
grown-ups may very properly do 
such work on Sunday for the Red 
Cross Society. 

4. Should boys and girls who have allow- 


ances be expected to replace household 
articles which they break? 


This would depend to some ex- 
tent upon the size of the allowances 


and the cost of the household arti- 
cles broken. Certainly, children 
should be taught to replace what 
they destroy or injure; when they 
cannot do it entirely, they should 
do it in part. 

5. Should children be permitted to use 

a flag as a toy? 

Children should be taught the 
greatest respect and love for the 
flag. When possible, a child should 
have a flag of his own, raising it in 
the morning and hauling it down at 
sunset. Even though the flag be 
small, and the raising and hauling 
down consist simply of putting it 
in the window in the morning and 
laying it on top of the bookcase at 
night, the child will learn how to 
treat the flag, and will be happy in 
so doing. A flag carried about in the 
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hand on the playground, and made 
a part of games, is too likely to be 
trailed in the dust and otherwise 
unsuitably used. 

6. How can children be taught the impro- 
priety of breaking one engagement in 
order to accept a more desired invita- 
tion? 

Example is the best teacher in 
this matter. The children should 
know that their parents are never 
guilty of such an impropriety. 

7. How can neighborliness best be taught 
to children? 

This can be done by pointing out 
to children opportunities of friendly 
service to neighbors; the use of such 
opportunities will bring about the 
best kind of neighborliness. 

8. How can children best be taught not to 
use things belonging to other members 
of the family, without permission? 

Precept is very important in this 
matter. So alsoisacareful respect for 
each child’s property rights, on the 
part of parents; — children should 
not use each other’s possessions 
without permission; neither should 
a father or mother use things 
belonging to their children without 
having asked and obtained their 
consent. 

g. What should be done in the case of a 
little girl of five who cries when forbid- 
den to do anything? 

As little attention as possible 
should be taken of this little girl 
at such times. Of course, parents 
should be certain that the child 
understands why she is deprived of 
the pleasure or privilege she desires. 
Also the fact of her disappointment 
should be taken into account and 
an effort made to sympathize with 
her before she has time to cry. 
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10. How can the importance of economy 
with regard to food best be taught to 
children? 


Children are often helped by be- 
ing taken to market. There they 
learn the money value of food; the 
increase or decrease in food prices; 
and the fact that this increase or 
decrease is largely dependent upon 
economy or waste. Even a very 
small child can thus learn that if he 
throws away half an apple, or 
leaves half a potato on his plate, 
he is really raising the cost of food, 
and vice versa. 


CHILDREN AND THE NEWSPAPERS 


Question No. 10, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for January, 1917, reads as follows: 
“At what age should children be permitted 
to read the newspaper?” 


I am not afraid of truth, either 
for myself or my children, but the 


picture of life as reflected in the 
average newspaper is mot a picture 


of life. It is so distorted that a 
young person feels the world to be 
full of murders, divorces, burgla- 
ries, fires, drunkenness, and all man- 
ner of wickedness. I much prefer 
to get my knowledge of world facts 


from good, clean weeklies. 


Mrs. Hersert BaILey, 
Washington, D.C. 


A good, clean newspaper should 
be where a reading child can see it. 
My daughter has read fluently since 
six years of age, and since seven has 
read our local papers; it did not 
harm her. If a murder case is writ- 
ten up, I tell her not to fill her little 
mind with such meanness, and she 


reads no more of it. 


Mrs. A. Eucene Smita, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 
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Fill them with the best literature 
you can find before they reach the 
age of newspaper reading, so that 
they will have a taste for the best. 
Put before them the best papers 
that are published. I don’t see how 
they can be prevented from reading 
the papers as soon as they can, and 
desire to do so. When this time 
comes, the parent should so guide 
the reading that they will select the 
proper things. Do not discuss the 
things you would not wish the 


children to read. 


Mrs. Stewart DockSTADER, 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


Our boy is eight, and he reads 
almost continually, when indoors. 
We try to keep him well supplied 
with good books, and keep the 
newspapers away from him. He has 
never noticed this, so we do not tell 
him that he cannot have them, but 
so far we have managed it very well. 
I hope to be able to keep them from 
him for a long time yet, but do not 
set any special age. We keep his 
books where he can get them with- 


out a particle of trouble. 
M. E. R., 
Roseburg, Ore. 


There is much in newspapers not 
good for children to read, but I 
feel that keeping the papers from 
children only makes them curious, 
and they will /ook for the objection- 
able. I allow my children to read 
the papers when they like, and if 
they ask questions about anything, 


I answer them as best I can. 
Mrs. T. E. Bituincs, 
Medford, Oregon. 


Let children read newspapers as 
soon as they like, but point out the 
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best articles to them, things that 
will be helpful and that they can 
talk to other people about; but 
do not let them get interested in 
murder cases. 


Mrs. E. H. CHEatTHam. 
Shreveport, La. 


My little girl of the sixth grade 
is very much interested in current 
events, and last year had the paper 
of that name, and talked much of 
its news. I repeat to her items of 
news that I know will interest her, 
or help her with her studies. In this 
way, and by the encouragement of 
her teacher, she is forming a taste 
for the news that is worth while. 


Mrs. C. N. BertTeE;s, 
Elk Grove, Cal. 


OVERCOMING THUMB-SUCKING 


Question No. 4, Home Procress Ques 
tions for May, 1917, reads as follows: “‘ How 
can the habit of thumb-sucking best be 
overcome in a child of three?” 


My little girl sucked her thumb at 
night. I did not approve of it but 
did not get about breaking her of 
the habit till she was about three 
years.old. Then I made the right 
sleeve of her night-dress about three 
inches longer than her hand, sewing 
it together across the end. The first 
time she had it on she cried some 
and was a long while going to sleep. 
The next time she was restless for a 
time, but after that there was no 
more trouble. I had her wear the 
long sleeve for several weeks to 
make sure she was fully cured. 
After that there was no more 
trouble. 


Mrs. Watter Hatt, 
Salem, N.J. 
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There are various methods. First, 
put something with a bad taste on 
the thumb. Second, tie up the hand. 
I broke my little two-year-old by 
having her put that hand under her 


pillow. 
Mrs. M. J. Gusser, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Put a stocking end over the hand 
at night, tying it at the wrist. The 
necessity of having to wear it in the 
daytime also, if he sucks the thumb 
then, will probably shame him out 
of the habit. 


Mrs. Epwarp E. Ho.pen, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


The old remedy of putting aloes, 
quinine, etc., on the fingers, has a 
good effect on many children of three 
in breaking them of thumb-sucking. 
Sometimes tying the hands behind 
for a time will help. Sometimes it 
is not prevented until the child is 
old enough to be made ashamed of 


the habit. 
Mrs. D. ReEcror, 
Frederick, Okla. 


MUTUAL CONFIDENCE 

Question No. 1, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for January, 1917, reads as follows: 
“How can a tendency to be secretive best 
be overcome in a girl of nine?” 

I cannot imagine a mother letting 
a child reach the age of nine before 
overcoming a secretive tendency. I 
have noticed when a child is given 
to “‘secretiveness,” it shows at a 
very early age and should be imme- 
diately discouraged. Never allow 
whispering among playmates. If 
necessary, play with the children 
until you find the cause for whisper- 
ing. Sometimes a child is led to be 
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secretive for fear of punishment, or 
that she may be laughed at. Better 
let a possibly needed punishment 
go, and gain the confidence of the 
child. Never make, nor allow others 
to make fun of a child’s pet play- 
thing or hobby; never mind how 
absurd it may look to our older 
and less imaginative minds. Do 
not be secretive with your child. If 
you are going out and you cannot 
take the child, say so. Always be 
absolutely fair and frank, and you 
will get frankness from your child. 
Mase. Putnam Morcan, 


Wallingford, Conn. 


My mother had a way with her 
girls; I often think of it now that I 
have children of my own. She al- 
ways entered right into our joys or 
our sorrows, and tried to feel just 
as we did. In that way we told her 
everything, all unconsciously; that 
was what she wanted. We never 
could keep one thing from her, be- 
cause of her way with us; she never 
tried to correct us for anything she 
did not approve of at that time, but 
waited for another chance, some 
other time. We never knew it then; 
but I can easily see now how she 
did things. I think it a good way; 
and I should think it would cure 


any child inclined to being secretive. 
Mrs. W. E. Frencu, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


THE LITTLE CHILD WHO IS 
AFRAID OF STRANGERS 


Question No. 3, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for December, 1916, reads as follows: 
“What course should be followed with a 
child of three who is afraid of strangers?” 


Don’t push the child forward. Ra- 
ther act indifferent; but keep the 
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child around where he can see and 
be seen. When the stranger is gone, 
call attention to the fact that he or 
she did not attempt to hurt the 
child and that most people love 
little folks, especially friendly little 
folks. I did this, and also, when I 
could, would send my little boy, a 
generous lad, to bring something in 
he wished to share with me. Then 
I would have him pass it to my 
visitor. Also, I would speak about 
his pretty train, and ask him to 
bring it in and show it, and when 
he was away from the room, I would 
explain to the visitor my aim. I 
broke his self-conscious, “afraid” 
habit thus, very easily, for he soon 
learned he would come to no harm. 


Mrs. A. Eucene Smita, 
W. Palm Beach, Fla. 


I find that by taking my baby to 
Sunday School, regularly, she is not 
nearly so timid. 


Mrs. WattTer S. Ditton, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Don’t let it appear that you no- 
tice shy children too much. And 
don’t try to force them; it seems 
to make them more shy. But accus- 
tom them to being with strangers. 


Mrs. G. G. H., 
Portland, Oregon. 


One of my most painful memo- 
ries is having to hear my shyness 
“explained.”” Never mention it, or 
force any action not natural, but 
gradually have the child meet more 
strange people, even if it be only 
by coming into the room. 


Mrs. Rosert S. McKee, 
Traverse City, Mich. 
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YOUNG CITIZENS 


Question No. 10, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for April, 1917, reads as follows: — 
“How can good citizenship best be de- 
veloped in children?” 


By making them feel they can do 
their little part to help make the 
city a cleaner and better place to 
live in. For instance, papers and 
peanut shells should never be 
dropped along the street. Some chil- 
dren are taught never to pass fruit 
skins which have been dropped on 
the pavement, but to stop and kick 
them into the street, because other 
persons might fall and injure them- 
selves by slipping. Older children 
could be given more advanced ideas 
for helping. , 
Mrs. Watter HAtt, 
Salem, N.J. 


By carefully, in early childhood, 


impressing the child with the fact 
that the boy or girl of to-day is the 
citizen of to-morrow. That, as the 
tree is properly trained to use and 
beauty, as a smail tree, so will it be 
a useful and beautiful large tree, 
in the future. That a city is no bet- 
ter than its citizens, and that every 
individual adds or subtracts from 
the value of a town. Be a good 
addition, my boy, my girl. 
Mrs. A. E. Smirn, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Good citizenship can be taught to 
the children by the parents them- 
selves being good citizens, and by 
pointing out how the observance of 
small laws makes a better com- 
munity. 

A Susscriser, 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
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HOME PROGRESS QUESTIONS 
FOR JULY 


( To Subscribers: After careful study of all 
the Questions herewith given, return Answers 
with your comments. If you have bad any 
experience that would be valuable to other 
subscribers, state it briefly. Feel free to ask 
questions on any subject of interest im this con- 
nection. Number answers to correspond with 
questions, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear. Write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet, 
and mention whether you wish your answers, 
if printed, to be unsigned, signed with in- 
itials or signed with full name. Address 
all communications to the Evrror or Home 
Procress, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ) 


1. How can an accurate memory 
best be developed in children? 
2. What should be said to boys 
and girls of high-school age 
about the office of a chaperon? 

. How can children who spend 
the summer in the city be kept 
well and happy? 

. How can little children be 

taught the great danger of play- 
ing in the street? 
Is it well to allow boys to be 
employed regularly for money 
in the summer time, — on 
farms, as errand boys, etc.? 

. At what age should a boy be 
allowed a bicycle? 

. How can children be taught the 
great danger of playing with 
matches? 

. Should children be permitted 
to call on the neighbors unac- 
companied by their mothers? 

. How can the habit of contra- 
dicting best be overcome? 

. How can older children best be 
taught to interest the younger 
children in books and reading? 





| OUR BOOK TABLE 


CONDUCTED BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


One Year of Pierrot 
Anonymous 


TueE dearest, quaintest story of how a wee 
fatherless baby made the world over for his 
lone mother, — and incidentally for Mon- 
sieur Jack Martin, for lame Lucille and for 
Gaston. No one in all the village of Beau- 
lieu knew that Jean had dreams till Pierrot 
came. Pierrot roused love in every one; 
and he will surely find his way straight 
to the hearts of all who read the silly 
things and wise things, the little things 
and big things the mother has recorded so 
simply, because she ‘‘does n’t always know 
which are which.” To know Pierrot you 
must read all the things his mother’s heart 
told her to write, so that all might see 
through their tears and smiles the true holi- 
ness of motherhood. Whether Pierrot is real 
or imaginary, the mother who created him 
has done an extraordinary thing. The reader 
may hold the jolly, laughing Pierrot, as did 
the Countess, and find it helps. 
a 5. SS 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50 net.) 


Education and Living 
By Randolph Bourne 


Mr. Bourne raises his voice for the radical 
modern school, and shows that the “new 
education” is not dangerous, but the evolu- 
tion of doctrines discussed and experiments 
tried for many years throughout the coun- 
try. He sees no present-day use for the old 
linguistic, idealistic education, and brands 
it as undemocratic, made for a social class 
and not for children as individuals. Mr. 
Bourne declares himself a disciple of John 
Dewey’s philosophy: that is, that educa- 
tion is not a “preparation for life,” but 
identical with living, continuing through 
life, expressing itself in the work of age as 
in the play activities of childhood. Amer- 
ica’s educational problem is to transform 
an institution into a life. He finds his hope 
for the future in the increasing participation 
of the children in the work of the schools, 
for, in the last analysis, he says, “‘We can- 


not educate the child. He must educate 
himself. We can only expose him to typical 
experiences.” Mr. Bourne feels there is 
danger that America’s educative adminis- 
trative ability may outrun educative im- 
agination. Real education to him is famil- 
iarity with the world we live in; and the 
object of education is “‘to know what one 
really wants and likes,” and not to know 
what one ought to know and like what 
one ought to like. The book is stimulating, 
and of interest to every thoughtful parent, 
teacher, and citizen, watching the trend of 
education. s- e Ge 
(The Century Company. $1.25 net.) 


Interior Decoration for the Small 
Home 
By Amy L. Rolfe, M.A. 


To tell how to furnish for a moderate sum 
a home that will be beautiful, artistic and 
convenient, is the ambitious aim of the 
author, who is an instructor of Home 
Economics in the University of Montana. 
The illustrations are proof of the author’s 
artistic ability to furnish a house, — charm- 
ing, and in accord with all the chief princi- 
ples of art. Practical things discussed are the 
choice and arrangement of wall decorations; 
use and texture of curtains; finishing for 
floors; old and new furniture and its ar- 
rangement; artificial lighting; and, al- 
ways, the wisdom of expressing one’s own 
individuality in choosing all interior decora- 
tions, and in fitting each room for its parti- 
cular use. vee Ce 
(The Macmillan Company. $1.25.) 


Petunia 
By Mrs. George Wemyss 


Petunia is neat and prim, as her name im- 
plies, — and suitorless. She has an incon- 
sequent face and not at all the air of the 
mistress of an Elizabethan country house. 
Petunia spends her days being nice to her 
sisters-in-law; who live (all except Helen) 
in the cottages clustered about the Big 
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House, where Petunia used to read eternally 
to her father. He was a curious, unreason- 
able old man, known to the world as Col- 
onel Hammond, to his relations as Furioso- 
bosa. The reason why Helen has no cot- 
tage: that is what the story is all about. 
It is told us by the observant and clever 
wife of Simon, who rents the house near 
by, the garden, and Amberose, while the 
Shrimp is gone to war. Simon and the 
reader become absorbed in the efforts of 
the Hammonds, one and all, to procure a 
husband for Petunia, and the Big House 
for Helen and Philip. It is as Helen said, — 
Simon and his wife talk to each other as if 
they might not live to see another day, and 
the reader listens, — till the day Petunia 
becomes captain of her own fate and no 
longer blocks the door of the Big House, 
“like a discomfited dumpling.” 


) ee 
$1.50 net.) 


(E. P. Dutton & Co. 


The Use of Money 


By E. A. Kirkpatrick 


Tuts practical volume, which is one of the 
Childhood and Youth Series edited by Mr. 
O’Shea, Professor of Education in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has innumerable help- 
ful suggestions for teaching children how 
to save and how to spend; how to appre- 
ciate the true value of money, the effort 
necessary to earn it, and the real nature 
of economy in its expenditure; and how 
to inspire a sense of gratitude for money 
received. The author speaks from long 
experience as an educator who knows the 
child’s point of view. He also speaks as 
a parent to parents, emphasizing the im- 
portance of financial training in childhood, 
the hopeless lack of it in most homes, and 
the financial difficulties and discomforts 
to which children are needlessly subjected. 
Shall children have a limited allowance? 
Shall they receive money by irregular gifts, 
or earn it? Shall children be encouraged 
in business dealings, and what financial 
responsibilities shall they assume? Such 
questions are discussed with parents in 
Part I of the book; while Part II points out 
to teachers ways and means by which the 
work of schools may promote saving, and 
inculcate in children a business attitude, 
which will help materially in solving the 
vexed questions of the child _ his pon 
Fr; 


(The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.00 net.) 
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The Joyous Art of Gardening 
By Frances Duncan 


Tuis guide for the beginner in the art of 
gardening embodies the practical results 
of the author’s experience as garden editor 
of the Ladies Home Journal, where she 
learned the needs and limitations of the 
amateur gardener. Her first care is to have 
him try only the plants she feels sure his 
inexperience ¢an grow, and those which are 
suited to his small place and his own efforts 
and leisure. The gardener is told how to 
plan a garden on paper, how to plant and 
water a real one, and how to make cold 
frames and compost; what to plant by the 
backyard fence and by the kitchen door, 
how to set out and prune shrubs. The book 
tells why gardens go wrong, and how to 
avoid winter injury and summer insects. 
It gives some practical suggestions for the 
garden in town, — even on the roof of a 
city house. The book is charmingly illus- 


trated. 
A: Pe 


(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75 net.) 


The Altar of Freedom 


By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Every mother in the United States who is 
raising the new army which is to fight, not 
for the country, but for an ideal, will find on 
the pages of Mrs. Rinehart’s book her own 
hidden thoughts laid bare and analyzed with 
all a mother’s tenderness; her doubts and 
fears, her evasions and self-deceptions, her 
hopes and comforts. Because she has sent a 
son to war, Mrs. Rinehart knows the bitter 
war being fought in mothers’ hearts to-day 
between fear and duty. The mother who 
would hold her boy back is reminded that 
his desire to go is but the vindication of 
his manhood, “the fruition of the years in 
which she sought to make him a man,” and 
that her sacrifice to an ideal for the altar of 
freedom is not the “‘ personal service of roll- 
ing bandages for the other woman’s son.” 
In the name of the mothers of America 
she demands certain things of the govern- 
ment in return for their sacrifice, — no 
waste from needless sickness, universal 
service, obliteration of party lines, and 
time to train the boys we offer, that they 
may not fall in vain when they make the 
last stand for the humanities. 
A; tS. 


* (Houghton Mifflin Company. $.50 net.) 
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